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Ihtroductioh 



:^ The Alaska School Finance Study was Initi^ed 

- on the premise that the schools of Alaaka are 
coating millions of dollars annually; that there is " 
no cdmpreheniive plan for these expenditures; 
that there are inequities in both benefite rod tax^^ 

- burdens 7 in r some segments ^ of "the :cto 
multi»sided apprpach to fund dispersement; ^and \ 
that some categories of pftblic funds for the ' 
education oP Alaskans are inadvertently spent 
wixhout sufficient public knowledge of the pur- 
pose and- 'results of the expenditures; Fur^er^ 
nwre, t(ie Study has been -designeU with the 

[ . TbeUef tHat 'some- sectors Qf the, public hayeliad 
ne^gible input In th| past reg^dirig what their 
tax dollais are expected: jto provide in th 
educ^i^nal aemces. Cbri^uently, an atten^t to 
; acquire a greater *unde|st%ding of educational 
^ heed aa perceived by ^e ^&?Qns ' of the schools 
thejnseives;fdetermming what 1^^ ^ 
those needsr^ and proposing a method of fair- 
payment to meet thos^ needs will be integrated 
~ ^into thf^tudy . - ^ — - - - -^^^^^^ 

Not everyone involved in providing eduction , 
to Alaskaris^ agrees vdth the .precedirig assertions. 
Certainly, as generalities, they need to be made 
specific, quantified and : analyzed before .they > 
acquire credibility and are accepted or rejected. ' 
Providing information to examine these assertions 
thus becomes the first mspohsibility of the 4^^^ 
Alaska School Finance Study* as may Jbe 'sefen in 
this first reportr / ; 

Prpduc^ of the Study are planued tQ provide 
answers to the questions: of how much rtioneyjy 
i^being spent? fqr what^servtees?^ by whom? and;- ; 
ho\|f fairly? The answ^Vill be analyzed ift light 
S Sl stat ements comparing - what the pec^lil ' of 
Al^ka expfect their schpofls to ^ provide with what r , 
is now being provided. Discrepancies between 
how "flmds are now beiqg * used., and wh^t are ■ 
perceived as unmpt edUc^Qrial need% IwHl pr©- 
the fc^is. to temulate tecojnmendati 



a new and co'mpreherisive approach -^to school 
> funding. 

Alaska was among the first group of states to 
^ recognize the need for equality in inter=disteict 

- funding/ The school finance study of 1961 Jed to 
V ^ ; the" iMplemen^Wl"^^ 

for distribution of fu_nds to local school districts 
through an equalization"^f omiula\ * This placed 
Alaska irt the forefront of states seeking to bring 
* about systems of equitable distribution of state* 
and local funds for education. A Subsequent 
^ modification ^ that plm, implemented iJhrbugh' 
\ legislation in 1970, is now looked upon as a 
\ technical, setback* by some because it took a 
^previous, easily * understood plan and made it 
^^unnecessarily; cumbersome. Nevertheless, it may 
be said that Alaskans enjoyed a leadership role in 
school finance throughout the 1960s. 
\. pne of the dahgera of being a leader in ar^ 
endeavor,^ however, is unwittingly succumbin|^to7 
complacency while under the delusion of continu- ' 

- ally^ ^dVOTcingr Si^ 

. situation in Alaska today. : ^ 
A ■ corftprehensive study of Alaska-s schooh 
finances has never been undertaken.^ The study in 
the early^ ^60s that led to the first foundation 
pflan was::^nbernedSTO 

^e cities ahd borough^ exclusively. It needs to be 
stressed that the foundiation program is onjy one 
source, of funds out of sev^ial that are jitilized by 

^ the schools of Alaska; The f e^ cursory reviews of 
the finances of the^former st^-operated schools^ 
no\^?the Rurd Educatiorf Attendance Area Sys- 
tem^. were ne^^er made i rest of ' 
th6 schools of^^aaka;;S^ the Bureau of 
Indian 'Affairs to^ millions of dollars. 

-on education in -AlasM ^th no reference to 
other scho@is,-; Varidug federal categorical aid 
propams {)rbyia% Alaska 

"also; but th#^cfuai effect of what those programs '^ 
savp; or'9QSt^^ii^ans is not known. Additionally, 



recent legal fioncqssions i^i the^ Hootch case 
reqUirr ;th3t many mlliloris more for 
- condaty ■[ educ^tibn must now come / froi^rstati = 
revenuesi Jbufc^ th^ actual ; long-term cost ^of -^the; ;> ^ 
Mtraordinai^ teffort these concessions imply is 

; Further complicat/ng the means ^to achieve a , 
mpre balanced tad Comprehensive plan 
education in All^ka and assuipe a ieadership rdje ' 
onpe again are the ^varj^ ^ characteristics cyf 
Alaska-s population conip^teiohi diverse geo- 
graphic regions, rapidly chanpng economic condi- 
tionr^. and the existence of thre<? distinctTy di^ffer- 
ent systeqis of eduqational organization* Thirty- 
._.:pne_tr«iditipnsdly^orgfini?ed^^-^ 
in cities and boroughs acquire funds under one 
^et of rules; the twenty-one new Rural Educatibh; : 
Attendance Areas in the Unorganized Borough " 
under another; and y the forty-four federally- ; 
operated' Bureau of Indian Af^rs elementary 
schools Vinder federal appjropriations, which is yet t 
■.another.-/ •- ■ -^-^ y- 

During ' . Mie years when *^there was limited 
public or political awareness of or aoncern for - - 
" non-urban, state-operated rural and Bure^ of 
Indian Affairs schools, -most attentton and debate 
on the-'way p^ublic funds , were raised and allq^*-i/ 
cated for education centered on traditionally 
■ constituted^ loaaily controlled school dis^ifcts. 
Tiiere fore,' school finance plans, notably the' foun- 
,,dation. plan, reflect the. 6ireu 
teristic^ of the dominant Alaj^kan communities.^ 
Now, however, with the advent of Rural' Educa- 
tion Areas, likely dimunition of same types of 
federal . support and the role ot the Bureau of; 
Indian Affairs in Alaskan educatton questioned 
more seriously tl^ta eve r^^be fore ,a th^ need to 
examine* the appropriateness, fairness and ade- 
quacy of the existing approaches to funding has. ' 
become essentiaL , ; \ 

The current movement nationally to develop 
new plans to provide for more equitable distribu- 
tion of funds because of m^e^-d^s^^Q/ v^iations^is 
taking place in many states where abuses in^ 
equality of educational opportunity ha^e been 
identified,' and in some cases redress sought V< 
through the : courts. In this context, Alaska's 
Sjchools in boroughs and cities remain ahead of 
many states^ However^ possible Te^ressioTi in even 
these school|: is inherent in some* trends now " 
developing ■ especially the moyement towards 



one hundred per -cent fouridaljon funding, dep ' 
vsoribedMn deMl ^in tiiis^m^^t, AltHoug^ tradU 
; tiohaij city-borough /^rapol districts may be;; 
; funded dnj a fairly equitable baiis^- the fact 
remains that substantial • 4^ariation in amount of 
doUars per student :)frbm Tall lo urges dpis ex|st^, 
among traditiohat^^hool districts v and groyks 
increasingly p^^er eai^ timf the staters share of 
the funding 'parage increases, ' ■ 

In AlasMj the greatest ^obstacle to equal ed u- 
catiorijal : opportunity may ^exlst because oi inter- ' 
system - variations and inter-region ^ variatlori|/- 
Inter-system variations (city-borough districts, 
EEAAs and -BIA' communitie,s) ' and inter-region 
^^aHatlqns (geq^aphiCj et^ 

on one another and augment the complexity^ of 
the already corftplicated inte^^ variations. , 

It appears increasingly necessary thaf in or^er ' 
to pro vi^ greater equity^ in financial resource 
allocation for educational purposes , a disfributiqn 
fdrmii'la that treats all, schools uniformly, regafd- 
.less of their organisational allpglance, geographic^ ^ 
location ; or population composition must be . 
developed. Also, more than yearly operational^ 
costs'^ should be considered as new schemes are / 
proposed; AH ■expenses associated with providing 
edudatifanat services, including capital outlay, 
need to be drawn together into a single, compre- 
hensive plan. * * 

An effort as extensive as the Alaska School 
Finance Stydy__requir^^^^^ 

take p'lace, with reporti on each step as the work 
advances, Thus, Report No;, yl essentially coyers 
the informational phase pf the study and. 
describes in detail the prinbiples, 'basic data < on 
current funding and trends that cumprise the-; 
current situation in educationar finance nationally 
and in Alaska. In brief. Report No. 1 looks at 
and describe| ''what is." - 

The second step requires observatidns of ongo- 
ing situations and answers to questions vconcern- , 
mg 'a number of variable such as, what should 
funds 'for education actually buy? what should 
these services and items cost^ and how extensive- 
ly should the^ be provided? The second step, 
therefore, may be considered the empirical pliase 
^qf the study an^ describes ''what ought to be," 
r The third step requires aiialysis of what is aiid 
w^at ought to be and of discrepancies between, 
the two. This analysis will provide information 
necessary to formulate recommendations for' an 
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Alaskan educational finance plan Ihat iimbodies 
the most advanced principlei of ' equal education 
opportunity while" considering' the many inter- 
regional, inter-district variatiojis in-AMska, as well 
, m a. realistic consideration of financial resources 
. available to education. The third step, .therefore, 
becomes the' conceptual phase '.and will,> it i$ 
hoped, advance thinking on, tfie' subject for all 
Alaskans, resulting in the emergence of a'hew and 
better way for the jtate to meet its financial- 
obligations to' education. ■ 

Other reports will be isped. as the second 'and 
thurd steps are completed, and-, it is pJmned that 



the final statement Rroduced will suggest alterna-, 
tives and make rec^m^ndations to the State 
Board, of Education, .th\ L'e^8latu^e, the Gover- 
-riorVOffloe and ot^ier eauoatl<iiial policy makers, 
•aiaska's, present rapid economic growth, 
populafioh, increases an'd changes 'in composition^, 
.organization of public eduoation, and the emer- 
gejtce of prbfound principles of equality national- 
ly, speak, to the need for a study of and plan for 
Alaikan school financfe mor6 comprehensive ip 
scope than eiyer before. Thil report- becomes the 
first.publishe^ :work that speaks to that end. 

, ' , ' I * „ , frank Darnell ■ ■ 

' - J, director 

■ I ^ Center for Northern 

> - ' Education Research 

University of Alaska ^ 
, Fairbanks, Alaska 
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' . . Chapter 1 ' ■ 

School Systems iig AMka 



'Because the legal , means by which the 'schools- 
are organised are not uniformly applied throufh- 
out%A]aska, and because this :af facts the plan used 
to distribute the resources for education, a rewew , 
- of the manner in -which Alaska schools 'are orga^ 
nized i^ a necessary, requisite to. examining sAool 
finance schemes. The' authority for public educa^ 
tion arises out of the Gonstitution of the State of 
Alaska which provides that: 

The Jfegislature shalh' by generil law establish and 
maintain a: system of publie schopls ' open to all 
children of the State . (Article VII, Section IJ. ' 

Although this Constitutional mandate has not - 
been fully met, the^ Legislature enacted many k 
laws- dealing with educationV most of whicK can ^ 
be fpuiid w -Title. 14 of the Alaska Statutes. 
Commonly called ^*school laws, '^ these statutes 
explain how the system/of public sqhools is f d be 
_administ€fed _andi mainta -Tha^lawsV specify 
which state/and local agencies are to supervise 



and operate schboli ; the , rules which m4st-^ be * ^ 
^followed; and ^ow funds ^^uppprting 'th^ scli<^ls 
are t'O be provided. Aiting ^l_nder^the$y^ 
thes^ school laws ire' the. f olio wiiig ^geptiea a^id^^ _ 
officials at the stete and local Jevil: ^ ' 

. '1, .State Edi^catipn Agency j which includes 

Instate Board of Education, , 
. , -tCditimissioner^of Education, anS& ' ^- 

^Departm^nt of Education; . ' - - ' 

Local Education Agencies^ which' iocl^de ' " 
=Local boards, of education,, 
% —Syperintendents of school ari^ t^heir ' 
administrative an(J instructional, sfaffs; 

3. Borough agiemblies .and city councils. ^ 



—A - simplified descriptfbn of^ 
' these agencies and brficials is shown in Figure 1. 



STATE ID 



□N AGENCY 




GOMtRNf^ENT UNITS 



. borougHv assembly 

, •. • dr. ■ ^ 
NCITY COUNCiL 



Figure 1. State and Local Agencjei of School Qox^mance t 
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state Education Agehcy , s - ^ 

The State Board of EducEttidn, which also 
serves as the State Board for Vbcatipnal Edu- 
cation, establishes policies which govern operation o' 
of ^ th^ Department of 'Educatibn and .the local 
education agencies, The Department of* Eduea- 
tiorij directed by the Commissioner of Education, 
then' exercises general supervision 6ver^ the public " 
schools. Some major duties and powers of the 
Department of Educatiori indlude: 

1, studying the schools and pecomrnending jilans for 
improyement;" 

' ' 2, . prescribing .a minimum" course of study for the 
schools; , 

3. allQcating state ^and -certain federal funds to the 
schools; ,^^^JP^ 

4. requiring ^ranspbrTation services be provided to 
eligible students; * ^ 

5. issuing teacher cy%fricates; and ' 

' 6. accrediting public, priviitev and denominational 
schools. y- ^ '^i ^ y 

.The system of public schools which isvSuper- 
vised by thes Department of Education is 
comprised of a number of different kinds of local 
.education agencies which have been determined 
by population density and historic accident . 

Local Education Agencies ^ - ' 
* 

There are 52 local education agencles^ (t-EA), 
each with an elected governing bo^rd, which 
provide elementary and secondary .:^^^cation 
programs for ,some 90^000 students. 0r/thbsi3 = 
local education agencies J 31 are city or borougli 
school districts^ iind 21 are Regional Education 
Attendance Areas (REAA). ^The REAAs which 
came into being July 1, . 1976 are ^prpseritly 
comprised of rural villages and were formdd out 
of the areas -formerly served by the single Alaska 
Unorganized Borough School District, the 
successor to the Alaska State 0]ierated School y 
System, = 

The city and borough school^ districts are 
located within local governmontdl units organized 
as unified municipalities, first class and home rule 
cities, and home, rule, second, ami third cIuhk 
horoughs, .Also 'located within the Unorgnnlztul 
Borough, but not a part of the Htate HyNteni, an* 
the federally-Mupported hcIu)o1h operatc^ij by tlu^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



: A map showing Alaska's school districts, both 
- traditional, locally ; oi^anized and the ^ new 
REAASj appears as Figure 12 an the .centerspread 
' df this report. The niap| ako shaws locations of 
federally -supported Bureau , of Indian Affairs 
. schools which,, make up the' third element of the 
federal-state, system of schools^ 
, The method of fina^cihg, as^ well as the degtee 
of local control is different for each of the three 
kinds of school .systems. This situation aggravates 
any movement for reform towards a greater 
degree of v equity in disbursement: of funds as 
. proponents, of each of the three systems claim 
'advantages each believe are easier to maintain by> 
retaining the status quo. This becomes apparent 
in the data presented trirbughout this report. 

Schools in Organized Boroughs and Cities 

In all boroughs except third class 'boroughs, 
and in cities, a school board separate from the 
"borough assembly or city council is elected to 
supervise the schools. In the single third class 
borough (Haines), the assembly also functions as 
the school board. The kinds of local government 
responsible for schools in boroughs and cities are 
schematically illustrated in Figure 2. 

The various duties and powers assigned to the 
local governing boards by State school laws are 
the basis for the board*s work. Duties are the 
things a board must do, 'while powers are those 
things which a board may do. ■ 
" Some examples of duties and powers of school 
boards in organized cities'and boroughs are given 
below. . 

Duties 

1. Snlucl and umploy a chief administrator; ^ 

2, Appro nppuintmiMit of all vmployrt's; 
Determine and dlsburst' salary funds; 

4, ' Provide fQr an educatlpnal program for each 

hchooNiye child; 

5. Ef^tabliHlv board policies in written by liijws and 
formally adopt them; 

(>. Comply with all appropriate state laws and 
ri'HulationH; ■ ' ^ , 

PowerH 

1, Het the ^jcliool cdlendnr; 

2, ^(!reali* an aciviMory connnittee on thi' Involvenient 

<if ytnn»|» people in sehool governance; 
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Figure 2. Local Government , Units Regponsiblo for Public SehooU 
. In BorougHs or Cities 



3. DismisH i('acht*rs. uridDr certain conditions: 
\: . Contract for sludentTninsportutlon servicPs; 
^ 5. Join with other districts; to pstablish regional 
resource centers.^ 4 

Borough assemblies also have Important powers 
and dutioj^ associated with operation of the 
schools. Tlie assombly, which has' the power .to 
levy locKil taxes, approves the total amount of the 
district budget, provides the local share of funds, 
and has tlie authority over the construction aiid 
' maintenance uf sehoQl buildijigs. In addition, the 
assembly .may retain eustodianship^ of school 
district funds *in a centralized treasury. Efforts to 
clarify tiie extent of these kinds of ]K)wers and 
duties, as well as, linens of autlibrity. c^ontinuo tf) 
contribut(* ■ to spirited debate hetwetMi borough 
Hciiooi hoards and borough ass(Mnblies. 

One school district powtu' ^yhich tMieourages 
coo[)crative efforts in c{Mtain kinds of at^ivitic^s 
deserves rurtiier (Explanation, since it has financiul 
implications. Thi^ districts may . , Join t()gether 
to esfabhsh n*gh)nal resf)UrciE centers to. provide ^ 
tlie following servitu's, includinii bul not limited 
to, acccjuiUing, payroll and otht^r fiscal,, nu^dhi, 
instructional support, bilinguahbitmltural (ulut^a- ^ 
tion, 1nservic(* and stfilT dcvt^IopnuMit stutlcnl, 
diagn()s(ic, sc^hool nianagcmcnt and Nchoul fjoard 
member I raining. A .S, M . 1 2. 1 50 j T he law pro- 
vides for pstaf)lishnHMii of seven {U'ntin's. McmlHT 
distric'is ill carh vvniin' will drfcrmin^' i\u^ coop- 
rrnhvi' srrvirc pn>n»';ims lo !)(> opiM'ab'cl" and mti^^i 
[iri»vid<* i hr ("uud-i fcir dnvci !;ervir(' acrivif ics, ' 
even ll)oUj{h :*ome slate rumls will In* provided 



f for administering the resource centers. 

Beginnirfg in ;i975-76^ two borough ^Qhool 
districts have 'been responsible fori^peration of 
schools located on four of Alaska's six military 
bases. Schools at Ft, Wainwright and Eielspn Air 
Base are operated by the Fairbanks. North Star 
Borough Bchdol District.' ScHools lit Ft. Richard^ 
son and Elmendorf . Air Base are operated by the 
Anchorage Borough School District. In 'both 
- cases, the full costs of operating these on^base 
schools are paid from state and federal funds 
disbursed "to the school district^ under contractual 
\ arrangements by the State Department of Eduea^ 
t:ioiT This has led to a problem, of ascertaining a 
fair ccjntributliojl /from^ federal sourcc^s. lags in 
' disbursement, and question of jurisdictional rights 
bc^tween districts and the ^tate in claiming federal 
mon(*y. 

Sc^hools at the two othcM^ niilitary bastes an^ 
operated undc^r different arrangcMnents. Ht^hools at 
Ft. Cireely, in the Interior, are operated as a part 
of tht' DeUa/Greely Rc^gicmjil Kducation Atteii = 
dance Area. The ^tfiak RHAA oi)erates the 
schoolu at Adak Naval Station on the Aleutian 
Islands, while the , AhHitian Chain RKAA or city 
distritas operate Hchools for the rest of the 
AltHitian ('hain and a portion cd' the AJaska 
Pcninsuhc 

Ht^hools in (he* Unorganized Borough 
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vices, aiid seldom - found local taxable resources 
for school -support, has posed continuous frustra-v 
tion and barriers to the development of adequate 
^ education programs, tfhese barriGrs have been 
further tiggravated by the condition tliat most all 
.the pfevious efforts to provide schools in rural 
Alaska avoided or neglocted local tesidentsMn tlie 
decision-making process affetting the expenditure 
of funds and the operation of the educational 
program in their communities. . 

The public , schools outside ciUes and boroughs 
(with the exception of BlA schools) were admini- 
stered first by the territory and then by the State: 
frorii 1917 to 1971, In 1971 the Alaska State 
Operated Schgol System ^ ASPSSV was established 
and assumed responsibilities for 'public schools in 
the Unorganized fiorough, 

.ASOSS bperated as an unorthodox -State, 
quasi-local governmental unit with responsibility 
for all public schools * in the Unorganized 
Borough^ except BJA schools. Although nothing 



in the legislation that established AffOSS in 1971 
suggested the system .was anything but perma'- 
nent, pressures for reforni * during its finaltwo 
years caused the board of the' system to accede 
to a policy of working toward a system that, 
would provide for local controL 

The legislature in 1974? by amending the 
School LawSj abolisJied ASOSS and set in motion 
the potential for 4ar -reaching changes in educa- 

"tiori programs in the Unorganized Borough. .On 
July.f 1,- 1975, ASOSS became^ tlm 'Alaska 
Unorganized Borough SchooF District^ (AMBSD), 
and a ^arocess to establish Regional Education 
Attendance Areas bt^gan, At the end of 1975-76, 
AUBSD ceased to exist aiid .the 21 new Regional 
Edtfcation Attendance Areas XREAAs) , acquired 

-authority for education programs in the Unorga-. 
nized Boroughi ^ but initially exclusive of BIA 
schools. Figure 3 shows the previous and current 
organization structure for state-supported schools 
in the Unorganized Borough, 
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^ Figure 3. Past and Presqnt □rganization for 
BtaterSuppbrtod lScIiooIh in the Unorganized Borough 



Some of iha ppwors and duties of the' lilvAA 
iioards aro ^ivcn i^nlow. 



DutioH 



3. Eniploy a Ht^hool adminiHtrator and staff and 
oRtablish (miploytH's* Kalarios; \ ^ 

A, Opcratt* the suhtjols In aecnrdnnw* with %\laska 
HcluM>l Iuwh; 



1. l*rtivi(li* an <»clii('aUc)iinj prfj[»rain lor sc'IuhjI i\\h\. 
rliiltln'n In Ihv h'l'inn; 

2, Di'vuloj) a pliilusupliy (»f i'diu'ai Ion, print ipU'K and 
['uain for its Hrhools; 



1 ^ 



1, AflupL rr'jUihitlons alMUit . tlit' (jpi^raijtnt of iU 



2, Establish, maintain or discontinue schools 
(subject to approval of the= Commi^loner of 
Education); , m 
Determine its own procedures for purchasing; 
Determine needed goal§ tot its scHools;/ 
Make 'recommendations for school construction 
and repair; 

Joiir with other districts to establish regional 
' resource centers. 

; Legislation establishing the REA'As provided 
for broacl local participation In operating the ' 
individual schools through use of elected cpmmu.' 
nity school ganimittees. Each commitree is to 
review and make recommendations to the board 
of the REAA concerning the"^ cairriculum . pra- 
gram and general pperatibn of the local school 
^ and shall exercise additional- responsibilities and 
funetions :ag\may be delegated to it by the REAA ' 
board. : ■ ^ ' ' i 

* A m^or and significa/ifccJtfie exists be- 
tween city and borb^^li Bi&cts and REAAs 
^regarding the means by which these schools are 
financed. Local tax reygnues are raised by 
boroughs and cities as a required local share 
necessary 'to obtain Public School; Foundation 
Program support from the stata No local taxes 
are lev^^d by REAAs, ^or is there authority to do 
„so; REAA boards ffliiist rely / entirely upon 
non-local revenues t^ support their education 
I^bgrTOis. In. short, they/4njoy*' basically 100% 
financing from state<'ontroiled revenues, if that 
may be^onsidered an advantage, yet^ they are 
/entireiy dependent upon financial constraints 
established by .the legislature, if a non^munidpal . 
status and the inability to levy taxeri locaHy are 
Considered disadvantages^ 

^Still. oijerat^d'within the Onotganizcd Bordugh 
and thus witfiin the REAAs/ are 44 Bureau of 
.Indian Affairs schools. Theso federally=supportod 
schools continue' to be^ controlled from Washing- 
ton, D. C. as ^ part of IW-io Department of 
Interior. Educational polipy is Set tliere for 
implementation by the Area Office in Juneau^ 
The AtQii Office then delegatos specific responsi^ 
biUties tb four agency offices i» Alaska, It is the 
res|)dnsibility- of the agency wfficeH to admrniHter 
each schuol ar<u)rding lo thcHe policies. TIu} orga^ 
nli^ation of the BIA system is shown in Kigunrd, 
AJthough each BIA Hchoul lias an adviHory 
Hvhim] board, tlir BIA empInyH the Hcliool Htnff; 
ordt^rH Hchoul sup[)Iius and (»quipin(nit; sets the 




!E!ectffd Adviiory l^j^/or iaeh School) 

Figure 4. Organization ojf Bureau of Indian \ 
Affairs Schools in Alaska 



^ates of the school year; arid determin@/^the 
school curriculum (although the curriculum^is set 

^ within bounds M a State^Federal Memorandum of 
Agreement that acknowledges the need for a 

. generally uniform curriculum). Most significantly, 
the BIA requests from Congress the funds re' 
quired for. operation of the BIA schools, and 
distributes funds according to a centrally ^deter^ 
mined budget. 

In accordance with the legislation^creating the 
REAAs, a few communities in cooperation with ' 
REAA School Boards a^eed to have their schools 
leave .the BIA system and become , part of an 
REAA on or shortly after July 1,'1976 They 
were Kotzebue (Ka2), Kiana (K42); -Emmonok 
(I'S), Hooper fiay (K^9), Mountain Village (7^8), 
, and Kalskag and Lower Kalskag (1-8). The com' 
plete fist of schools ^within REAAs .as of tlie Fall 
of 1976 is in Appendix A of this report, , ' 

Summary ' 

Tluis it may , be seen .that three systems (one ^ 
fedefal . and two state) 'legist side by' side to ^ 
accomplish a common purpose. The extent to 
which three systems/*with \three different 
api&roaches to providing educ-ation and paying for 
it, can do so fairly and in the best interest of all 
is one uf the primary concerns to be examined in 
the Alaska Schpol .Finance Study. With the 
divurHity of organi^^ations operating HchuolH in 
Alaska, a nunil)ur^o^|uestinns aonw U) mind that 
serve to ilhistrato Ihv. differenceH. ' ■ 
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Questions , / , . ' 

• 1. Need there continue^ to be three 'distinct 
, / systems or might a single uniform system 
ser^e education better? , 

2. Is it possible for the Stat# to share its 
^ responsibility fpr education with federal 

and local education ^encies? * 

3. Do ci^iaie^is ©f rural Alaska have the, 
, |jepe^ of local cqntrol of education they . 

* " hav^ asked for under the new Regional 
. / Education Attendance Areas? * 



4.. SJiould the Burteau 'of Indian Affairi con* 
. linue to. operate schobls in rural Alaska? 
' 5, . Will thV BIA continue to provide funds. 
\ for schools where it no Iqngertias opera- 
tional authority?-. ^ ^ ' 

6. Does ' the ciarent ' methad ,"of fir^aricing 
" schools d,ept er^^*^ ; the - educattonM 

opportunities IvalMble^jfo students? ^ ^ ^ 

7, If opportimities" for learning' vary accord-' 
' ing to regional state differences' should 

differmtial finding for regional variancp 
/ be pi;ovided?^ , ^ ^ , , ^ 



I ' dhapter 2 

School Rnance Reform Is^^ 
and Implications fpr Ala^a ■ 



^ A number of stated ate currently undertaktng- 
^dr have recently^ c&npleted 'revisicdf of^^ ^ 
- school fihancing ^ systems; , lome upder nearly 
traumatic conyittons, either .voluntarity or as ,a 
result of court orders/Wha^ has caused this flurty, 
.of schpoLfinMce ; reform? What -is to"^ acgohi-^ 
plished- through rexisions in school ' finahfeing 
^ means and methods; aiid what have these events 
to> do with Alaska? / / : ^ ^ ' 
, ^ . Beginning in 19^8 and eontinuing jjntil todays 
a serie^ of court cases cdnteiting th^^equities of 
.-.various sygiems^ bf-^the states in iin^Hcing ediica/ 
. tional . costs largely from property taxes ^ were 
; mitiatedr^e pending, 6r havf ' been- ruled upon. 
^ suits ^bas^d on^^ vety; fundamentals: of state ' 
. ^constitutions ; 4iave be^n or are being* broMght ^ 
. against :schopl ; finanqe system in state courts 
throughout the cauntry.v To ^date, almost 60 r 
sbhoor finknce re^rm tases^have been filed. The " 
most impressive arid treiid-^setting cases on school 
: finance ^reform which have led, the way foh subse^ 
- quent lawsuits ind anxious .inhduse oJciiminations 
^of school laws govenjin^ riiianeing method^ ai^ - 
Serrano vs. Priest in California (deqicied in 1^71) 
and, Robinson vs. Cahill in Jersey (decided ^ 
, in' 1973). A summary of , the principles set forth 
. by , th^se Icuidmark /cases in schobl nnance 

fo^C)WS, ' 

School . Finance^ Principles Establuiliod by ' the 
Courts . - . 

The Serrano and Robinson cases and their 
subsequent counterparts established several major 
vprincipUfs for school financii^g HystcmH within the ^ 
, state' ^tiffeeted and, # imf)licatian, for other- 
states, as folIowH. ' » 

. ,1. Fiscal Neutrality. 11^'^deciHionH in both 
tire Serrano and RtflinKun cuhcs Htrcsscd 
that oducution may not bc^ a runction oj' 
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^ health other than .the w^tb- of the '^tate 

V as a whole. Therefore, school ^manclng^ 
i \ systems must make financial resources 
^ ' froth taxes equally available for ' the edu- 

cation pf each child, regardless of ' the 
district in which he or she lives. 
>^ ^.2.. Variations ih Expenditures Per Pupil Are 
V - , Permissible. \ Both the JSerrano and 
- ^ . * Robinson decisions r established that/the' 
, ^r- state, through its financial assistance pro-"^ 

gram,^ and the local educational agericy, 
^ . in its expenditures, Hsfiould protride 

r ; vatying resources to -meef the differing/ 

. ^ V 'needs of ,studenyts. * '\ / / 

3. Equalization of Local 'fevenues, if ^ 
^ , Permitted. The Serrano decision empha' ■ 

. .sized the principle that equai tax>fforts 

among dUtricts should ^peftmit equal :per 
, ; pupil Expenditures. ^ * ' / . , 

4, Local iWitiatlve Less. Desirable:, This 
_ princJipl^ established ih the Ro>lDinson 
/ degision,' stesses/ either curtailing or. 
^ ehminating the amount of local, revenwQ ^ 

; which ^ school district is required or 
^ iiermltted to taise, sincfe this enables the 

more wealthy^ districts to spend more p^ 
student than less TOalthy district. ^ ^ 
5. , Full State Funding. The Robinsoiv deci- 
. . ^ 'sion defined full state ' fundhig ps the. 

, V - elimination ^ of aH local initiatives ^Tliis 
; " principle would establish 

. not the-local school district,,. as: being 
^responsible for obtaining, on li. uniform 
basis throughout the 'state all revenue 
^ . needed for the support of schools.' v ' 

' * ■ ■ '^'^ > ■ - 

TSliects bi the LuwHuits and Court DccisioiiH • 

• ConuTiissionH created. ActivitieH in ' Hchool 
. i;inanco reform during the late Hixlies and early 
HevonUoH resulted not only in a series of lawsuits 
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but also irij^ttie'dreation of va^ous cqmmiisions W : 
study scho^, fin$nce systems' in indradu^ states.,; 

■ These comWi^ions provided recommendations to 
improve school financing; metiiods. Thg Serrano 
decisionj'in 1971 ■dtered^the charges of existing 
commissions and resulted, within nine menths of 

.. the decisiorlj. in a great increase in the numbsr of 
commissions, or committees to deyelop new fi- 
nancing schemes, and to reexamine existing 
schemes to §ee if they were in compliancfe. with^ 
.the latest co'urt decisions ill their area, = ' 

Recommendations from copimissipAs* Many of 
these commissions have issued 'their reportsr - 
liegislative committees kkve * reviewed^ Vthe docu- - ^ 
ments and^riew school finariceiegis I ation has been 
passed iit some states. However, while the prii)- 

' ciples for this new iegislation were established .by 

' oqiirt^ decisions, the reports of significant school \ 
finance commissions contained recommendations 
for developing equitable school finance models. 
These recorhm'endatipns were .intended to serve as^ 
guide4ineg'\for states to follow in enacting hew' 
school fih^ce legislatioa. ' ^ 
r. The fo I Id wing reconimendations. which 
emerged fror^j reports of various school finance , 
commissions have, become the basis from which,\ 
■new approaches to school financing are now^^ 
emdtging. . These c^tiOmmehdations emphasize^ 
,w\mt sKould^he done in contrast to court deci- 
sions which deliiteated what cannof be done, 
HQwever/the jScommendations from the commis- 
sions A^^tr^ngly resembled and reinforced the, 
schcfor finance princitples e^ablished in the court 
decisions. The - rect^mfnendatioHj from aelopted 
commissions* Vtiiorts suggested' that school fmano 
ing systems should! 

1,. Bo fiscally neutral; \ V " 
- 2, Provide for varying expenditures v^er 

pupil, dependii^ upon need; ■ 
- .3, Eliminate oifi reduce the. amount^ local 
, revenues required o^ permitted Via local \ 
. initiative measures; ; . . , 

^ 4V. Provide for substantial state equalizatiQn ^ 
^ of local effort; Olid ; 
5, Provide ' for full state support of schotyjs^ ; 
utilii^jng statu aiid ^ocal resourccH/ 
• r. * 

Impiementiiig the ccniA deciHioiis and cunlm^H^ ^ 
sioii roconinioiid[itionH. Some HtatcH implcMnentud 
tht? rc'commerklationH M)r hcIiooI finance connniti- 
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sidns and conlmlttees thr^gh enaGtmejit of ' new 
'school financel le^slaflon. A number bf dther 
states- are currmtly cDrisiddringi new education 
•Jinano^ plans in^ht of both th4 court declsipns 
and compiissioh' recommendations. As itates 
contmu^- to resp^rid to these factors, by altering 
existing edudation *finmcing ^ systf m& and^ by^ 
assunUng-a new roleMn public school finance, it ia^ 
relevant to review the characteristics of such 
legislative changes to date. , *\ 

Characteristics of ne\|^ school fuiance 'legisla^ 
tipn'to datey' The legisl&titfn enao|ed to respond' 
. to the court decisioni and corpmissioh criteria 
about public school finance ha^demonstrated the' 
desire of states to , strive for fistfal equity /in 
school finance systems. Most of the new laws 
have " improved .the equity ot the education fi- 
rianc in g tys te m i ri- i n d i vid u ai s t a tes . Pr i mar i ly / 
those -who have benefited most greatly from the. 
new school finance' laws have been poor taxpay' ^ 
ers and educationally disadvantaged students^ in"^ 
keeping vrfth the recent SerYano and like court 
decisions. ' . ' " * , 

. Among the characteristics of the new schibor 
finance legislattori are the following: \ ; 



1^ Reduction of schpol prdperty taxes,' 
t, particularly in poorer communities; 

2. " Mcffe equitable distribution of school tax 

burdens among local tax pay ers^ frequent- 
ly by state-imposed school taxes;. ^ « 

3. Systematic controls on the growth .of 
local school budgets imposed through 
either strict limits on: local taxes or by 

\ ■ established maximums on school expendi- 
^ turns;' . * ' 

4. Increased expenditures in p olo re r districts, 
but not at the expense of richer districts; 

5. Allocation of additional state funds for 
^children with uifusual educational needs 

or costs, usually through a'^/pupil weight- 
' iilg*' system V * . 

6. D^elopment of *aid programs to address 
exceptional school finance needs or the 
needs of urban ^fuid rural aruas; mid 

7% Conscious attempts not to infringe upon 
^'InOar /contror' oT education deci- 
Hioji-making despite incnuuiHed state 
HupiHirt of education. - ' 
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What the Qowt Decisions 'Mean for Akika 

; The, Issues^lraisea^ by the . various iawsuifs 

^ contesting state public school finai^e systems^and^ 
' the principles established by^ the decisions^ of the, 
courts thus . haw had significant inipact qn^ a 
number of states throughout the cbunt^/These^ 
'] , principles "established in th^ dourt decisions '^ can 
■b^^utilized in malyzin^ ,^laska's current /school ? 
\ financing system,. " ^ . . ^ 

. Fis^l NeiiraUty. v The ^^princip 
neutrality specifies that education ^ay , not be a 

■ / function of wealth ather^ than, the wealth of the 

state,? as a whole, School firianiing systenis musb.^ 
• niake financial respttrces from .taxes equally -avail- 
able to ^each child, 'V^ * a * ' 
A , Alaska's Public 'School ' Foundatior^ Program 
■ (PSFP) Gurrently provider a minimum of aS per 
^tent of a jpublic school district's '*basic^ne©d' • for 
- educational *prograips^ ffbm the state MeVeK The 
, / formula ' for distributing ftfnds is^unifonn and . 
^ ; prpvidep /extra, allowaiices for the geographic loca- 

■ fion- dr a' school district, for the aize of enroll 
' men5 in el school,. special, needs of sorrif students, 

and for districts with below^ state average propl^ ' 
erty wealth per student. t Thus, iiv Alaskci through 
^ the foundation program,- a planned effort is fnade^ 
to insure .that financial resources for'^'basic need'' 
are. equally available for each chifdls\educatiori. ^ / , 
While the *'basic. need" provisiopi in the foun- 
; dation ' program apparentry meets this ?aspect of ^ 
the fiscal -neutrality ^principle, the combination of . 
fpiindation progra_m and local ■ funds whiq|i 
supports education in eit^y and borough distripts 
may fail the test that education must be/ a 
function of the wealth of tlie state as a whole. 

Wealth.*' in this context usually refers to both 
the taxable value of , real and ■ personal property 
within the state and to the amount of other 
sources, of revenue to .the State, such as income 
/ tax and liquor tax, _^ , 

Currently, Alaska does not have a system of 
either assessing or taxing the wealth of the State 
as a whote. Instead, the foundation -^program 
requires that a school district provide a contribu^ 
tion from local revenues for ,the cost of educa- 
tional ^ program^ Thu fjorcentago of this local 
contribution is baHcd on the asscHSod value of real 
property within that Hchbol district. Under pro- 
viHions of the PSFl* a Hchool diHtrict never lias to* ' 
uontribute more than five per tiont of **basie 
need" from local ro^Miuus,* but may contribute? iih' 



muchi^^^cal taxpayers and municipal govemirig^ 
bodies agree ^o above the '-basic /need" leveU Jo 
jome exteilt then, 'under these conditions, educa-* 
I J* tiojn does ^become a function of the wealth of the' 
^ individual School district and not of ^he wealth of 
L the st^e^ a whole, V / i. 

And as the percent^ of ^stafe allocation 
continues to appreciate^. I^ut^ >Wthout a clear/ 
. unde^tariding ^ of what b^sic need reiaiy is, the 
first condition "of fiscal (neutrality referred to 
*^ ^bo^e;. I.e., eqmi avWlabimy, tends to diminish, 
\ i^ltif^tely, the ^ger of equtll^ available Vtate 
funds eroding to-a pdint,*^6f nieaninglessness,^ or 
^ actually to a^st^eCof unequal amiability, exi^ ^ 
when examined under conditions of current 
trends. ' * %^ /^ 

yariations in Expenditures per Pupil are 
^^ Permissible. This principle established ihat a state 
through itt school, :tinaricial assistance - and the 
, iodal -educational; agency; itr eKpenditures 
^ ' should ,^^ovide varying resources' to meet the 

* ^dJffleriiTg needs of students. ^ ; ^ / 

In cbmputing '*basib need'^ funds for elemen- 
/ tary. and secondary schook, Alaska's school dis- 
tricts include the Increased costs for students iri^-; 
vocational education and special education. Thus 
the principle ha|. bejsn invoked but to a limited 
^extent as only special ■^ducationv and vopational 
■education are recognized as a itoiation:, 

It is incumbent upon the individual school ' 
districts to spend, the .state funds so Weived for 
the particular purposes specified. In Addition, 

* . school districts frequently^ dq utflize their local 

revenues to provide additibnaj educational experif-> , 
^ entoes for vocational educatidji, special education 
and for special' interest' group students ^e.g,, 
bilingual education and Indian Education)! ! 

Equalization of Local Reve^nues^ If Permitted. 
This principle stresses ■ that / etjual tax efforts ;^ 
among districts should permit equal per pupil 
expenditures. Or, if the state school :flnancing. 
moclel allows or requires a local contribution for 
educational [programs in a school district, , then 
the local effort should be equalized hy the state. 

The mtent of this principle is to prevent 
^'wealthy" school districts from geneRiting large 
.sums of local revenqe to buy additional cduca^ . 
tional progrums^ wliiie ''|ioor'' distHctH ifce eilhe^' ' 
unable to gunerattM^uchi local revenue or iiavc .to 
tax IheniHelveH oxcesHivcly in order to try to 
provide a comparable (qr often jesHer) education 
tc) that of the *'wealtliy** ciiHtriefK ' * \ 
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Aiaska ^'currently does not have a provision in 
Public School Foundation Act which equalizes 
'local effort of school districts beyond that 
juired for basic need.* Wide vanatidns do 
^ntly exist among tax rates and local revenues 
?cted in the 3 J cities and boroughs of the state, 
in educationdl services beyond basic need. 
\Elimination Of Or Great Reduction In Local 
'InitiatimJFhiri5rim stresses either limiting or '^* 
. eliniMTSfitig the 'arftourtt of revenue vi^hich a school 
district is required or permitted %o raise frdm 
local sources. Frequently', additional locally -ra^ed 
' monies^ are utilized by a school district \to 
increase its educational expenditures teyokd 
thosg financed by state resources. 
' In Alaska, through= tHe foundation program, . 
local school districts 'must/con£ribute from local 
revenues "from zero to five per cent of their . 
"basic- need*' depending upon local resources. - 
Any additional local revenues raised may^be used 
, to pay for educationgl offerings ' beyond - *'basic 
need" if approved by the local governing body. ^ ' 
Throughout the state, wide variations in' local 
* contributions to educatior/ exist. Some organized 
communities (borough: or first class cities) are 
able to afford local initiatives, five times grciit^ v 
than the required local share; other organized 
ppmmunities with'^ either a smaller or no tax base 
are unable to provide their J^cal effort. In these ? 
caseSi through provisions inHhe foundation pro-' ' 
gram, the State imderwrites both */basic rieed" 
and **required local share.'' 

Recent legislation^ creating ,21 new Regional 
Educational Attendance Areas (REAAs) in the 
.Unorganized Borough also contain^ provisions for 
. state support of both *'basic need'' and ^required 
local share*' in these districts l^ecause of the ' 
non-existent tax base there.. RE A'As also receive ' 
from tile state additional funds in lieu ^f jocal 
tax revenues. . ^ " ^ ' ' - 

^ Clearly the current financing system allows for 
vAst variations in fimds available for education 
and the possibility .of unbqur^l educationnl o|)por-' 
tiJility; . . 

FuU State Funding. As dofinod in the Robln- 
/Bon decision, full state funding means the elimi- 
nation of all local initiative or contributujfu. 
. LegislaturoH, hot local school districts, shoukl be 
ruHponHiblc for raisiiig all revenue neccHshry .to 
support sc^hools, , I ■ ' . 

AlafJca pr(^iiently dnes hav(* thr^uyh its sclionl 



foundation prograjn at least 95 per cent fun^ng 
of '-basic need*' in 31 borough andv city school 
districts. However, due to the equalization pro-' 
vision of the foundation act, the State paid 99 
per cent or more of **basid need'' in several' of 
.these school districts because of an inadequate 
local tax base to provide ^ local revenues for 
education. * f 

^ In addition, the 21 REAAs now in operation* 
throughout the^unorganized borough receive -full 
state funding for *'basic neSd" through the foun- , 
dation program: Bec^^use there is virtuaUy no tax 
base in these areas, the Sfate also provides to 
these school districts, in lieu of a local share, an 
addittonal per pupil amount which is the average 

... of locd tax contributions per pupil in city and 
boroifgh school distr|cjr?m^the prior fiscal year. 
Therefore, in sonle school" districts in Alaska, 
the State Is fully funding the cost of education. 

^ However, it must be noted that .this. ''fuir^ state 
funding is^directly tied to the school foundation 

^ program aiid to basic need", as defined there and, 
the inherent difficulty of that definitioil (not 
being derived from actual direct mid indirect 
costs^^of instruction). Only when a local school 
district has a non-existent or an inadeciuate tax 
base, does the State provide funds in lieu of the 
local e/fort. School districts which can contribute 
local resources are. required to provide five per 
cent bf **basic need'' but &re not limited in the- 
amount of local fundB which may be used for 
additional education expenses.' 

Summary of School Finance gourt Principles 
Applied to Alaska - 

Therefore, in reviewing the court directed 
principles for school financing systems and the 
current Alaskan model, tlie following incohsis' 
tencies result: ^ 

1. With regard to the fiscal neutrality prin- 
ciples, it appears that Alaska does make 
state financial resources equally available 
to each child in l^\As but not to each 
child hi city and fK)rough districts. Thus 
only the RKAAs are supported by a 
sysUMn which makes t'dtication a funtiCion . 
()f wealth of i\w stale as a wholiu 

2. Variations in per pupif exptuidltureH have 
been nu!()g|iizi»d to a hniited extiMit in . 
AlaHka's school foundation prograni with 
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allowances for . vocational and special 
education. 'Howeverr Variations such as; 
\ ; ^ students in rural colnmunitres or 

" * ft'Mi low-income areas are^ not include^ 
; . : ■ in the current financing system; • 
. . 3. While the State equaliges ''required local 
share;* with refeard to basic ^ need, a 
, ; V ' provision does not exist in Alaska's 
. school financing system which equaMzes 
the additional local effort among the 31 
; borough and city school districts. 
^ 4 , Through the Public School foundation 
^Program, the maximum for required local 
'initiative is limited to. five per pent of' 
basic heed** dependirtg ^ upon the Jocal ^. 
tax base in each school district^ However, 
no restrictions are placed on schc^r dis- 
tricts wishing to raise . additional Jocal 
revenues* in order to increase their edu- 
cational expenditures beyond those 
; financed primarily by jtfie stMe. as;^basic 
need/' This provision may ^11 result in 
unequal educational opportunites for 
student^ in various low wealth districts. 
5. -'fuir' state funding, although possibly 
inadequate, has been achieved for RE A As 
through the foundation program pj.us - 
supplemental payments in lieu of ideal ^ 
effort. ' 

These inconsistencies in Alaska's school financing 
system warrant scrutiny/ Changing social and 
economic conditions rGquire everMatacoasfng 
awareness and applications of emerging principlcH ' 
that speak to ' both adequacy and fairness in 
allocating funds for education. • 

Aliiska, Trends ^ 

^ Towards 100 Per Cent State Funding of ^*Basic 
Need/' Kucently, much discussian has focused on ^ 
tiie ;State*s providin^4 GO percent of city and 
l^orough school distMdt^ *^basic need^' for oduca- 
tion. A possible trend ip this direction might be 
construed from recent and propoHcd changeH of 
school financing practices in the state, iluwever, 
if sudi a trend should develoj), tlH» intent of the 
. existing Hchoo! finamMiig HyHtein for Alaska, m.c, 

equaliv^ation ()f state fund (liHtriljution, nniy bv - 
Vseriously altered, if nc^. (^nminatetl. 4 
CurnniUy tliroiigh a gunranteed rinam^ial bane • 
or "inundati{)n*'M)f state? aid paymentH, Hchool 



'disiricts in*-Alaska receive their m^or source 
support for educational programs, although, iiL. 
wealthy distpicts with extensive program offerings 
the amount of state aid falls far short of 95S^. In 
otfer^ words, "basic need*' in some districts is - 
considerably more extensive and costly than in 
othe^ since the foundation propam is intended 
/ to assure an * ^'adequate ' level . of educational 
opportunites'* for schoor children while reducing 
tM discrepancies in spending levels in various 
scriools and school districts, . 
^ The foundation program specifies percefttages 
of state and local funds necessary to ^ meet the. 
phasic need of each school district. The ma?cimum'^ 
.local share is required of those school districts in ^ 
V which the asiessed value of property per pupij in 
ADM is the same or higher than the state average, 
assessed valuation of property per student, TlTose 
school districts in which the assessed valuation 
per, pupil falls below the state .average receive an 
increased percentage of state aid through the 
' ^'equalization** provision of the foundation pro- 
gram. The purpose of this provision is to equalize 
the financial resources available for education in 
less wealthy districts by providing additional state 
aid, ; 
, ■ Yet, it Is this very equalization factor to assist 
less wealthy districts which would be lost if the 
State funded all districts 'at iOO per cent of their 
biisic need, .Wealthy districts would be able, to 
supplement this state ''bama grant'' with local 
funds if *'basiQ*' does not fulfill their educational 
needs.* However, fcss wealthy districts with littie 
if any suppiamentaty local funding would have to 
provide educational l)rograms; limited largely by 
the state dollars received. Without the equaliza- , 
tion factor, no provii^ion ' would exist for such 
^ districts to obtain additional statd funds to help 
J offset the financial advantage of the wealthier 
districts. The current trencl clearly indicates that 
. these conditions are possible and to a certain 
extent already happening, 

Change in Distributing School Finance. As 
alluded to, a shift in the means of distributing 
*Hdioof financial support has recently occurred in * 
AlaHlai. The fortiier Alaska Stato^Opirrated Hchool 
^Hystem (AHOm) 4vith iXs (HMitrnh administrative 
orfieeH in Ant'Iiorage has ' been replncu'd by 21 , 
lU^^mml 'Kthh'ati«)h *Attt»nd;inee .Areas (RKAAs) 
throughout th(' Unorganized Bcjrough, With this 
signirieant ehang(» in adniinistration of rural 
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schools came a change in the distribution of 
fun^s for these school districts. Instead of the 
Legislature's annual appropriation of funds for 
ASOSS which distributed finaiicial resources from 
its central office, the REAAs receive 100 percent 
of their *'basic need*', through* the foundation 
program. However, through a formula devised in 
. the enabling legislation, the REAAs receive^ di- 
rectly from the State, an' additional per pupil 
amount which - equals the average of .local contri^- 
hutions per pupil in city and borough districts in ^ 
the prior fiscal, year. These '^substitute'' funds are 
in lieu of local contribution because no tgixes are 
levied-in the REAAs, ' 

It is generoQly agreed that ^ the creation of the i 
REAAs was a major step in making local control 
of education a reality in rural Alaska. And' 
although a major step, it nedds to be -kept in 
mind REAAs are an extraordinary arrangement 
not necessarily consistent with ^constitutioiiai 
provisions for units of local governmerrt in the 
view of some observer^. While the ASOSS central 
office was' abolished and the direct appropriation 
by . the Legislature replaced by primary; support 
through the foundation program, the additional 
add-on described above has had thd effect of 
altering the three separate, and distinct Systems of 
scilool . financing which existed in the state prior 
to^t^creatfon bf the REAAs — the city and 
borough school financing model, the rural school 
model and the BIA model. The 'scheme created 
for the RE A As is a combination of the previous " 
ASOSS' and Local Districts' schemes. The out^ 
comu of thin arrangement as a means to fintuicu . 
rural schools is "still un^known, but as will .bo seen 
in the material that follows, doubts may* be raised 
that the tests for mi adequate and fair metHod of 
paying for Hc^hools may be ''difficult if not 
impOHHible to meet. 

Tliree School Finniricing Systems in Alaska, " 
The continued cxistunce of three separate school 
finaiKMng systems poses a challengt? to the State 
to determine how to deliver both educational 
funds and j>TogramH equitably; The dual Hystems 
for distributing Htate funds to city and borough 
districtH and to rural RyAAH (exclusive of BIA 
Ht'luiols) conipound , tlu^ tihnlhMige nn^ th(* Htate ^ 
curn^ntly dors iH)t hav(» any jinivision for ecjuaN 
mn\f iho h)(!ul tax (*flort of h(4ioo| diHtricts, In 
addition to the wide disparity in the availability ^ 
of tuxubh* property, l)etw<*en most HI'^AAh nnd 



the majority ^f city and* borough districts,, signifi- 
cant variations in tax rates, and revenues collected 
do exist amo^lg ftfe Sl^city and/borough districts, 
In light of the court principles^ Alaska may need 
to scrutinize these situations carefully. ^ 

Incre^ed State Revenues. The trend toward 
increased state revenues from. the development of 
Alaska's natural resources^ if realized, will have a 

Vtremendous impact on both the state general 
fund and ori the school finahcingi system. 

A burgeoning state treasury increases the .possi- 
bility of independence^ from property taxes 
altogether as a rrfeans of financing schools. Alaska 
may be in a position to devise a school financing 

'.system far ih advance of those states still reliant 
upon property taxes as the basis for their financ- 
in'g models, In addition, education would definite- 
ly become a function of the '^wealth"' of the 
State as a whole,, thereby meeting the principle of 
fiscal neutrality directed by the courts, 

giniprification of Bchool ^ Financing Systems. 
Although . this issue is not evident in current 
Alaskan trends, it is an Alaska need which re- 
flects a national trend. As mentioned earlier in 
this chapter, as a result of court decisions and 
commission recommendations, states have begun, 
to review and revise their financing systems. 
Subsequently, several states which have had foun* 
dation programs revamped these systems plgnffi- 
^cantly, simplifying their content and calculatiojis. 

Alaska enacted its foundation prog^ram in 1962 
based on enlightened principles of equalizing 
educational opportunities and of reducing discre-' 
pancios in educational spending among school 
districts, However, throughout tltf/ years, revisions 
and modifications of * the foundation, program 
have rendered it excessively complicated and in 
need of ^iinplification. For example,' the concept 
of an instructional unit vvhicli pays for the costs 
of an * -average classroom'* may now well be 
obscure and irrelevant, or the double-counting of^ 
students in eligible categorieH for- support under, 
the foundation program may result in Hignificjtuit 
underfunding or owerfunding in school districts. ^ 
These? c'ircunistanceH further voduci* ihv likc'llhood 
of (•(|uitable (liHtributionH, 'rhe Kpet'inc' (*onclitions 
and the* reciuirenu'ntH of (*ourt (hH'iHions for 
h(Mh)oI riiuuKMiifi HysteniH in ^ein^rul point uji iko 
iuhhI for revi(»win^( hoth Alaska^K fouiulation pro* 
grym i\n(A its entire *educationnl rinaneing syHtenK 



there 



are 



In sunimary, it.may be said that 
clearly identifiable trends that reveal increasing 
inability of the present systems to keep pace with 
.changing ■, educational practices and economic 
conditions in iVlaaka as well 'as an acceleratir „ 
state of imbalance in both cost sharing and 



distributioir"of available wealth statewide. The 
following chapters provide details to substantiate 
these concerns, Succeeding reports of the Alaska 
Sbiiool Finance Stu^y will examine other aspects 
of this problem, ' " ' » 
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Methods of Finanoing Alaska .Sclibols 



RevOTue to support elementary and sfecondary 
schools, in . Alaska is pfovided ^ffbm local, state; 
and federar sources. City and borough 'school 
districts ' utilize loc^ estate and ^^fedeml sources,^ 
Whjl^ REAAs in the Unorganized Borough^ rely 
almost solely upon state and federal revenues. 
Schools operated by the Bureau^ Indian Affairs 
receive only federal revenues. Ffpre 5 shows the 
revenue sources for financing Alaska schools: . 
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Kdv, Ldcol BxbtQ Federal 

. figure 5, Sources of Funds for Kducation 
^ \ ^ 1 i % _ ' ' . '■ , , ' 

TIu? rc/vcinic sc)in-coH and fiiuintring^nH for 
Hdioolk arc.^th(^ rcsiilu ,pf ovnntr"aiKl uircum- 
slanc(*s which octru^od ;duri(i^ Ahiskn'H early 
y(*nrs and Huhs<»(jU(MitIy HtaUiN as a sUUc/'rhe 
(jricr n^vicw of t^arly riuaiiulMfr niclhndH Whirh 
faUows will provifln Hoinb^: |')(Tspc^rtivc on th(*sc 
circnnnHtanrcs, ^ ^ 



Early Financing Methods ^ ; v 

Prior to 1900, schools ia Alaska (with the 
Mception bf BI A schools) received financial assis^ 
tance from varied - sources, including a city 
government, churches, business firms, local citi^ ^ 
zans and'^ the U.S. Bureau of Education. After 
1900 _and until 1931 rnqs^ funds for school 
^operations came from Mcense monies collected in 
incorporated communities and from grants from 
' the Territorial Legislature. * , ^ 

In 1931 the Territorial Legislature began 
reimburHing city schools^ for^ the m^ijority of 
operating Jcosts. This territorial, aid was based on 
the number of students erirblled in a school at a 
specified time* -'^^ the year. The percent 0f 
reimbMrsement wis greater for small' schools thari ^ 
it was for liir^'r schools because of recognition of 
higher per student costs ' of small attendance 
centefs. With minor modifications, this reimburse- 
ment, or refund plan, was'used until 1»62 for' 
city and terough schools; ^" 

.During this time funds for rural schools were 
appropriatedl ^itectly ^ ' by thei Territorial Legis^ 
l^iturc and, bepnmnr in 1969[, by tl^ State 
Legislature. Budget' requests ifor Hh^se rural 
state-supported schools were developed by thp 
Department of Education and the funds wercT 
. distributed by this stafc agency. Rural schools in ^ 
communities with prccJfe^minately Native popul^a^ * 
tions continued to be operated dnd supported by ^ 
the Federal government, first by the Bureau of . - 
Kducation and later by the Bunuiu of Indian 
AffnirH. . 

^ Folln^fhg* Ntatehood in 1959, it became 
apparent that tlie nMuil)UrHeiif(Mii^ niethod for 
partial support of (M,ty and 4jomu^li sc^hbolH was 
vUf) lonj(er ndequate, since lf^rt*at (liscn^pantMes 
'i^xisteci amon^f Lhesr^ hc^IhmHs in the revcnucH avail- 
af)li* Un school purpoHcH. A Htudy of the situation 
resulted in the pr()poHal to fTeat(^ u publit* Hchoul/ 
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foundation program sirtilar fb such progtamS;^.}" 
other states. - ' -M-i ^ ■ c ; 

^ The Foundation' Program*. / :^ ' ^ / . 

^ In 1962; the ^tate Legislature, following the 
recon^Tnendations of the study sponsored by the" - 
State Department of gducatidn^ enacted tegisla- * 
tion [*A,S. r4^il^7J which created a public schopr 
found ation-'progrtoi. This new program provided ^ 
;a way of djstribrfftng state! aid = payments to miy-; 
aftd borough dis trie tp and was intended to reduce 
th^ discp^pandes between- levels of spendiTJgun' 

. various schools^ by- establishing a guarariteedjfi^^ 
cial base or *lfoundation** from whiqh lOcal 
school systems could build to me^f-iridi vidua! * 

- needg. ^ ^ - ^ * 

As ^described in the Deplarati'iplT of rnteht of. 
the le§islatio;i, . the foundatidh program sought 
** v. , to assure an adequate level of educational 
opportunities for those in attendanee, in the 
public schools of the stater." The new law .was the ; 
first major step^ by tiio State toward equality .of ' 
educational opportunity by providing a specified = 
percentage of state and local funds since: no local-' 
school district was prevente^^l ^frptp raising addi- 
tioiial local funds tq^ providtf -educational services 

. and Mac ill ties beyond IhosD assured by the foun- 
dation program. This feature provided a measure 
of local decision-making fand grcattfr. fiejcrbility in 
educational programs pffcred. ' v . 
With en act men t;^^of thi3 program, Alaska jo 

,a,.growing list' of statOsy Which, hajj enacted similar 
IcgislJUion ; based on ;;t3^e* concept of _ equalizing 
educittibnal .oppoftunities' of students through a 
new appliuittion-' pf . ytate and local resourced 
Finant'ing ^^bf state-sU|)portcd rural schook and 
BIA sclioors in the Unorganized B» rough was 
unaffected by this I'hange. ? ; 

, Because tlit* |>ul)lic school foundation program 
representH tlu? primary method whereby the State 
4icctH its responsibility for' financial support of 
the public schcH)ls, it wilT bo explained in Home . 
d(»tail. Following this, the kinds of financial 
supporl jrrovidcd to each of the school systeniH in 
Aliiskd will be Itlt^nLilit^d. ^ <. 

(!urnMi(. l*'nuntiati(Hi Prugriiin ' ' ' V* 

' 'I'he li)U2 Public Ht lH)()l Koundalion Progmrff 
(1*HFP) continued ih efAu^t until (^10, 



periodic revisions tg increase the amount pf state 
aid for .various instructional prpgrsLms and to 
further equalize the fundijig available td^'Vsnilll 
districts. In 1970^ the report ^f p new cpmniittee- 
to study '^ the sphool fotmddtidh . propam was 
re leased and the State Legislature enacted a' 
revised program based on the committee's recoro- 
menddtions/ ' - " ,^ . ^ \ • ' 

The revised propara mOdifted thi way' td 
determine ' the hwc need of each: ^city and 
borpj^gh school dist?1ct, Basic rieei^ is expressed in 
do liars J and does not represent a pHor determina- 
tion orf thp cbsts for. providing \ specific.v educa,= 
, tion a! experiences to students^ in the^ district/ Aj 
formula in the legislation provided for calculating 
the , basic need of each district and forv defer- 
mining-both £he state share and the locals share, of ' 
this basic /ueed^ The factors used; in the formula 

" follo^,^'- ■ V/'/ . ■ J '- ^k: -i ^ 

; Foundation Propram Factors/ ■ / . 

V- ■ ■ - • ■ . ■ . ' . ' ^ , V;-^' V.V.*;*r 

The district factors, utilized in tif«^}'"raFP' 
computation include: ' \ - . ^ V ; 

'v. . .For Basic Need 

/ : 1;. Studeht a^ program, factors based upon 
■/ V ;\tho number . of. students^ kinds ofCpro- 
J ghirti^/aitd enrol Inient of s^^ 
S J^pcMion access; factors based upon 
/]^f-:/;/;^ geographic location and/ J-ransf^ortation 
/ '' licccHs features of a distric^^ and-^ 

Fpr State Aid imd Local Rcqui?ed Effort 

' ■ \- , . . . • 

■ ^= * ' : . t 

3. The relative we ill th factor based upon the 
district's property i .valuatipn * per .pupfl 
^ compared to tlfe stat6'.fK*r pupil averuge 
V valuatUyn, ^ ' ■ ^ 

Determining the amount of state hikl to be paid 
to a tliHtrlct under tile, foundation /program ij^.a 
rather complex task- mid is^ fully d«^/^c*ribed hi/ 
dc'tailcd example iii App(Midix^B;t)r;thiHj^repc)rt. " 

AppMcatiun of Foundation Program J:'actc)rs - / ; 



/llip ra<'hn'A:^)nc'ntr(>ne(l nbovc* arc utrt'd HfU'el'fi* 
ciilly to dett'nnine ; tb' (inuMnit and j)ch'(Mit of 
sinte U) ' }}i^^fiH^^yvd by a viiy' pr borcUlgh 



r school district. A description of each of the 
factors and its usfes folio ws. Each of the italicized 
terms is defined in Appendix B. . * 

1, Student and Program Factors. The numbe/of 
stude^nts, types of propams, and size of schools 
by enrollment "(See Pig, 6) are used to determine. 

Different kinds of student programs have differ- 
ent values tdward ttte calculation, of.instructional 



units. For examples ' / ^ , ' 

45 elemental students equal 4 instructional 

units; , 

86 secondary students equal 7 instructional 

units; 

45 vocational ? Education students eqiial 4 
ins^uctlonal unite; > 'i 
~? 4B IpeciH vSaiS 

equal 5 instructional units; 

7 correspondence students equal 1 instruc- 

tibnal unit, — ^ 





snd DlitFlcll 



Figure 



* Typei of 
Prpgfams 

Student and ftrogram Ftfotors Use,d to DeterrpiinG Numbfet 
of Instructional Units . . 



The law deifines instructional unit as ** . . . the 
/< agpegate of all direct and indirect s^idces neces- 
sary to providefa standard level of inteuction for 
a group of pupils." [A S, : 1417:250(18)] The 
* niethod of coijiputini insVrudtional units is ex^ 
plained in Appendix B. ^ 

A uniform; rnethod pf counting students called 
average daily membership is used in all PSP'P 
calculations. Average daily membership (AfiM), Is 
defined as the aggregate days of membership of 
pupils divided by the actual number of days in 
session for the school term. In the^ case^ of 
vocational and special education, where students 
' may not be enrolled in these special programs for 
the entire d^ay, ADM is based uppn the number 
of iuU-time. equivalent students; This is called 
ADM full-time equivalent. 

In distriGts With more than 1,000 students, 
instructional units are generated at a slower rate^ 
. than in districts With fewer than 1,000 students. 



2. Location and Access Factors, The geographic 
location of a district and the access it has to 
specified highways and- the railroad and State 
Periy System affect PSFP calculations. These two 
factors " locatior> and access recognize the 
higher cost of doing business in rural and isolated 
areas. The factoid, common!^ '■■^^Mp^ regional differ* 
entials or cost of living d^ii. ntials, result in a 
higher instructional unit ynhu for rural and iso= 
lated districts. The adjustment is called the 



instructional unit ailotmm 
103.75% of the instructiorii 
to 133.75% in the North 



and ranges from 
unit vahie in Sitka \ 
pe Borough School 
District. An additional 5^ (compounded) is 
added if the district does i%t have access to 
Anchorage, Ketchikan or Fairbanks by road, rail- 
,road br State Ferry System, i liis additional 5% is 
referred to as the isolation factor. 
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figure 7i Location and Acce^ Factors Used to Determine 
Regional Differentials 



>cr^ased in number and percent in iQlB by the 
Legislature to reflect more adequately the higher 
cosfa of operating schools In outlying ^eas of the 
state. ^ ^ / 

3. Relative Wealth Factc>r. The relative wealth 
of a district is another important factor in the 
PSFP* The we^th is measured in terms of the 
valuation of real and personal property in the 
districtv since i^s this assessed property which 
will be taxed rot school purposes. The relative 
wealth of a district is determined by comparing 
the assessed value of property per student in 
ADM for the district vrith the state average 
assessed valudtion of property per student in all 
districts. 

Districts whose assessed value per student falls 
" below the statg average receive a higher percent- 
al of PSFP funds than do districts which have 
assessed valuation pfer student at or above the 
state average valuation per student (See Fig. 8). 
The percent of basic n6ed provided by the State 
is referred to as the equalized percentage. This 
feature thus tends to further equalize the re- 
sources for education in that larger state aid 
payments are made to the less wealthy districts 
thus reducing the districts* local required effort. 



If Asioiied Value of Property 
is HiGHiR than State Avei^ge, 
then State Aid is 9i% of Basic, 
Naad. 




If AsSiiiid Value of Propefty per Pupil 

Is LOWiR than State Avgrage, then 

State Aid Is Griatir than 95% of Basic Need. 



Figure ,8. Relative Wealth Factor i^sed to 
Determine State Aid Portion of Basic Need 




A Sample Computation 

^ * Since each foundation program factor ^as been 
individufllly described, it is appropriate to observe, 
how they are utilized in computing basic need, 
state aidi and local required effort for a district, 
The sample computation which is introduced 
^l^lowls fully jdesgribed In Appendix B/ 

School Foundation Program formula: 




In its simplest terms, the procedure showti 
ibdve can be illustrated in a siraulated example as 
' follows: ^ 

FIRST USE: 

1. Base Instructional Unit Value; $25,000 

2/ Instructional Unit Allotment becomes 
adjustment based upon district's 
-location access features; $28,219 



and number of students in^ADM, 
type of program and size of schools 
(expressed in^terms of average daily 
membership of studertts) provides 
number of Instructional Units. 
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TO DETBEMII^ &1C NEED: 
The adjusted value of/instructional 
Unit multiplied the numbir of 
Instructional Units equals Basic Need; 
$28,219 X 42 ^ $1,185,1&8. 




THEN USE: _ 

4. . Basic Need of the District; $1,185,198 
6. Relative Wealth of, the Distriet; ' 

expressed in terms of 

equalized percentage, 95.83% 

TO DETERMINE STATE AID: \ V 

6. State Aid equals Basic Need 

multiplied by equalized percentage; 
$1485,198 X 95.83% - $1,135,775 




^THEN DETERMINE LOGAL REQUIRED 
EFFORT; 

7. Local Required Effort equals 
Basic Need minus State Aid. 

$1,185,198 - $1,135,775 ^ $49^23 




Two imporlant points must be emphasized 
here. One is that in no case will the amount of 
local funds required to. qualify for state aid under 
the PSFP exceed 5% of" basic need. This is 
because the PSFP guarantees 95% of basic need 
will be, provided by the State regardless of the 
relative wealth of the district. The second impor- 
tant point is that no district is prevented from 
providing additional local funds for school pur- 
poses above and bpypnd those it is required to 
jfrovide under the PSFP/ Figure 9 illustrates the 
equalization feature of the PSFP which provides 
for payment of additional state aid to districts 
with relative wealth lower than the state average. 
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DOLLARS 
REQUIRiO 
^ FOR 

BASIC 

NiiD 



' 100% 



9B% 
minimum 
from State 



•The amounts beyond basic nttd comt not only 
from local rtvenuis but from Other state and 
fidiral sources. ' 



FROM- 
LOCAL ^ ' 
RiViNUi ^ , 
JOURCfS 

ADbinONAL 
STATE AID ■ 
PRQVIDiD DUi 
TO LOWiR 
WEALTH OF 
DISTRICT 



V . 



Figure 9: State Aid Equalization Feature of the 
' Public School Foundation Program ^ 
1976-77 



Application of the PSFP forpiula to REAAs. 
The PSFP formula is also, used to^ determine the 
amQunt of state aid for basic need to be paid to 
Regional Education Attendance Areas, No local 
required share will be provided by the RE A As, 
since they have no local source of revenue, and 
so the State will provide funds to meet the entire 
basic need of each RE AA. . 

The State also will provide added funds in order 
that th^ REAAs" revenues beyonB the basic need 
requirenlent are more nearly comparable on a per 
student hnBis to the revenues of city and^borough 
districts. 

The additional state ^payments to REAAs in 



lieu of local revenue sources will be based upon 
the average amount per student raised from local 
property taxes in the city and borough districts. 
In 1975-76 this was $475.50 per studentfi In 
1976-77 the amount in lieu of local revenues' -ii 
estimated to be $575 per student. Note that in 
this respect decisions by city and borough school 
boards on the amount of local fm^ds they utilise 
for the schools determines the amount REAAs 
receive teyond basic need. In effect^ this *'substi- 
tute local effort" figure is established ^y city and 
borough boards. Figure 10 shows how the state 
support REAAs compared to city and- 
borough schools. ^ 
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•indudei applicable revenues from 
federal SQurces fsr operating exp^nies. 



Figure 10, Foundation PrOpam Support of Regional Education 
Attendance Areas Compared to City and Borough Districts. 



comes from the proceeds of a special tax levied 
Oil property in the city or borough. 



State Sources . 

Annual appropriations by the State Legislature 
provide the bulk of state funds which are distri- 
butad to jhe city and borough districts and the 
REAAs. The appropriations/ of course, come ' 
from state funds collected from income taxes, 
both personal and corporate, from the proceeds 
of lease sales and from other kinds of taxes and 
fees. 

The largest appropriation for schools goes to 
support the state aid portion of the Public School 
Foundation Program^ Newly enacted legislation to 
foster the growth of bilingual education programs 
and community schools will also provide revenue 
to some districts and REAAs, ~ 



Revenue Sources 

The next section of this chapter identifies the 
various state,' local and federal sources which 
provide revenues to support each kind of school 
in Alaska. Sources of revenue, by kind of school, 
are shown in Table 1. 

Local Sources v: 

t ' ■ . . . *< 

City and borough appropriations from local 
property tax collections and other tax revenues is 
the largest local source oT revenue available to 
operate the schools. Rental>f facilities, sale of 
properties and* fees and other charges provide 
only small amounts of revenue. 

Bond issue proceeds, >which is borrowed 
money, finances tfte construction of new school 
buildings. Repayment of these borrowed funds 
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Table 1 



V Major Sources of Revenue foif Operating Expenses 
^ ^ /or Alaska Schools, By System''' i ; - 



Syitein 



'am: 



Sources : ' 

" Local r 

• * City or borough appropriation 

* - Other local Revenuei 

'S: ' : \ ■ ' ' ^ \ ■ ' . • ■ ' 

State: / - 

X Public School foundation prograi 
< ^KSpecial prograrns, i.e "bilingual, 
„ ^ !^ninfiunity; schools , . - , 
Pupll^ransportatibn program 
; Tuitionx ' ' 
State impfet^program (Mini-874) 
Payment in lieu :pf Ideal revenues * 

: ' - ' '\ ^ ^ / . 

Federal:; ^X 

Federal appropriation \ ' ; 

Elementary and secondary^e^ucatioh act 

Vocational education " \ 

Adult basic education \ 

Johnson-O^Mallay _ ' _ ; 

Federal impact 074) . \ 
. School lunch arid milk 

pther federal aid programs 



City and'^ ^ 
Borough REAA BI4 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 

X 
X 

X 

X ' " 
X . 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



.X 
X 



: The costs of pupil transportation to "and frum^ij 
school is fully reimbursed to the districts by th© 
State. The State also provides funds to pay a\ 
portion of the interest on money borrowed by* ' 
city and borough districts to construct school M 
buildings. Cigarette taxes are distributed to the ^■ 
districts to pay a portion of the cost of mainte>. 
nance of school buildings. ; " 

Proceeds of state bond issues are used to pa||^ 
the construction costs of schools in the 'UnorgafJ/' 
nized Borough where no local property taxes Bij^S. 
available for this ptirpose. A sizeable bond is&i|#3 ' 
primarily for this purpose will be considered fcy ' ;\ 
Alaska voters in the fall of 1976. The proceeds af ^ 



^ Payment in lieu of focal property' taxes ii 
made to the REAAs, TtiB ha^ beei^ previously 
deacriBed aii(d is to bring REAA revenues mdre in 
llnfe with tl^ clty^iuid borough school districts. 

Federal Sources 



this bond issue will be used to build neC' 



dep 

buildings in the hew REAAs and in some 
and borough disfricts. ; 

The state impact program (Mini 874) provided 
state funds to districts which have students whose 
parents live on br work on state property. Sincp 
th^ district v^th such students can't tax the stata 
property for school support, the State provides 
fimds in lieu of local taxesr 



Federal education funds available to city and 
borough districts, REAAs %nd in some Instances 
to BIA* schools, are **categorical** in nature ^ince 
they afe direpted toward specific, highly visible 
educational issues or problems of national eon- 
c&m. . Some of the better known feder^ categor- 
ical aid propams in Alaska -are the Elerrientary ^ 
and. Secondary Education Act j Vocational Educa- 
tion, Adult Basic Education, Johnson-O^ilalleyt 
SchooULuhdh and Milkj Education for the Handi- 
capped, Career Educ|ition and Bilingual Educa- 
tiori. Each of these prograips has specific compli- 
ance requirements which must bie met in order, to 
be eligible for receiving funds. 

A major share gf federal aid comes to Alaska 
city and borough districts and, REAAs under 



provision of Public Law 81-87 4^ School Assis- 
tance in Federally . Affected Areas^ This federal 
impact aid is commonly referred to as.P.L. 874. 
It provides funds in lieu bf local property, taxes 
for districts which enroll students whose parents - 
work on or live on federal property ^ such as 
milita^ bases or Indian lands. For some years, 
Alaska' has received FX. 874 funds at double the 
rate received by eligible ^schools in the lower 48 
states s feut is now being cut back to the regular 
rate over"^4 four year period which startefl in ^ 
1975-76. In tl^ case of REAAs, P.L; 874 rfevef 
nues are included,^ with state revenues used- to 
support these schoolt>-^^ ^ \ . 

The BIA schools scattered, throughbut the 
State are supported totally by' feder^ funds from 
direct appropriations by the\U.S, Congress. 
Although the BIA schools are to pperate in. 
compliance with Alaska school laws, nb §tate or 
local support is required because the BIA is lolely 
responsible foc^ these schools. 

^Summary ' ^ ^ 

Revenues to finance'telenientary\ and secondary 
education are provided^ from locali state and 
federal sources in a variety of ways. Some of the 
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^jnethocte of ; distributing ' th^^ 
^ schools ^have 'been : uged;^ soine time^ while 
others are .^laiiy^^^ and kind 

of o'everiite av^Labife W a itudent depends; 

upon where that Vstudent lives in' what kind ^ 
of schoolvh© or she; is enrolled* 

1* \ATe there sources of revehue either than 
those identified in; this chapter which 
■ y mighty, be used to support th^ schools? ^ 
. ^ 2. Should every district or REAA provide 
^ - some revenue from local ^oureps- to 
support the schools? 7 
3. Is the Public School Foundation Prograni 

"working w;e!l now? 
4 ^Do the durrent regional differentials need 

, review? [ ! 
5. Could the fairly complex procesi of com- 
puting basic nped under.; the PSPP be 
simplified? 



6, 



8; 



# Should the amount of state funda^p^ to 
REAAs beyond .basic npe upon 
decisions of city and borough school 
, boards? ; ' ' .w; " 'v -V" ' ' " : 
Should th^ State provide a peater pro- 
portion of funds /for constructing build- 
inp in city and bor^QUgh school districts?,. 
What 'wU be ithe^ 

^^-BIA schools leave the federal s^tem 
and become part of the REAAs? * 
Should AlJikan children be aftoded the 
same kind of educational opportunitieB 
regardless of where they live? s ; 



These ate only a few of the questibhs 
will be asked as the study of financing is con- 
ducted. The answers vdll help to determine what- 
kind of educational experiences will be available 
to students in the years to come. 
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Chapter 4 



Analysis of Financial Informati 



ion 



; The cost of public elementary and secondai^ 
education depends mainly ' upon the number of 
students and the ; kind of schoor programs they 
^e offered: The kind of school programs is of 
course affected by many things, including school 
location and si:ge, grade levels and courses" taught, 
number of staff and their salaries, type of sup^ 
P^tfng seryldes, and perhaps most importantly, 
which of the systems operates the programs, 
V In Alaska, with three school systems;^ each 
wth different sources of revenue, the compilation 
of facts about school financirig in a manner that 
permits ^omp^son ;and analysis poses, a special 
challenge. This chapter will present selected fihari- 
cial information and appmrent trends as folloi^s: 

1. revenues and expenses for 1973'74 for all 

/ schooji/: ; ^ 

2. selecftd analyses for 1974-75 of city and 
borough schools, and 

3. selected changes and trends in finarfcing 
; city and borough schools. 

Revenues and Expenses for 1973-74 

As previously" explained, revenues to operate 
public and BIA schools in Alaska come from 



local, state and federal sources. In M73-74 reve- 
nues for current operating expenses amounted to 
$171,510,829. Note that current operating ex- 
pense includes the costl\of the educational pro^ 
gram but does not inclulde costs of constructing- 
buildmp or p^ihg ttie principal of or interest on : 
money borrowed to construct buildings; 
^ Sources of revettue in 1973-74 for qity^d 
borough schools, the ' Alaska State-dperaCed 
School System and ; Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools were as 0ldmi local/ $26,478,868; state . 
$91,400,568r and f#deral| $52 J23,314 

— 11)—-— -r --£r------------'-- 

Sources of Revenue, The sources of revenue 
are ^ quite different for each of the three systems. 
While federar funds accou'nt for 100% of BIA 
school revenue, and 74% of the revenue for the 
state^supported schools, .only 6% of city md V 
borough distr^ revenues come ftx^m this source. 
State sources provide. 71% of revenue^ for city 
/and borouj^ districts and 25% of revenues for 
the ptate-operated schools. Local sources account 
for 23% of the revenue' for city and borough 
distecb and' 1% for the state-supported schools. 

The revenue sources for operating expenses, by 
amount and percent for each system in 1973*74, 
are shown in Table 2. ■ 



Table 2 

Revenue Sources for Operating Expenses 
of Alaska*! School Systems, 1973-74 



(1) 

Revenue 
Source 



Local ^ 

State 

Federal 



: (2) 

City and Borough 
School DJsfricta 



V (3) 

Alaska State 
OpeFated School 
System 



(4) 

Bureau of indian 
Affairs Schools 



Amount 

$ 26,0251556 
$ 81,714,249 
7,135,251 



Percent 

23% 
71% 
6% 



Amount 

$ 453,312 
$ 9,986,319 
$28,146,493* 
i 



Percent 

1% 
25% 
74% 



Amount 



Percent 



$17,441,570^-^100% 
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Figure 11. Alaska Public Education Sources of, 
. / " >^ Revenue for all Schools, 1973-74 



Variatioris in Opera^g- Expenses, The varia- 
tions in costa^ of operating the SDhools can also be 
compared on a per student basis. For 1973-74 
the number of students in ADM for the systems 
#as as ^ follows: city, apd borough ' districts, 
68,440; Alaska State»0r5erated Schools,' 14,680; 
and . Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, 5^478. 
Using these 4PM figures and the total operating 
experties shows that average per student operating 
costs were $1,664 for city and borough dirtricts, 
$2,403 ; for ASQSS, and $3,020 for BIA schools. 
The average /cost per student in all three, systems 
I&.$1371, These figures: are displayed in Table 3, 

These average costs per student, while useful 
to "show that 0sts are higher in schools in the 
Unorganised Boroughj do npt show which costs 
are higher in the rural schools. The differences in 
edits can te identified by examining the use of 
' the revenue's in each system. Table 4' shows the 
expenses for each system broken down into eight 
common expense items r ad^ini|tjatlon, instruc- 



tion, auxiliary serviceSj pupil transportation, plant 
opera^pn, plant maintenance, fixed charges, and. 
food services- 
Table 3 ' ■ ■ ■ 
Cunreiit Operating Expense per Student • 
in Average Daily Membership, 1973=74 



System 

City and Borough School Districti 
Alaska State Operated School System 
Buaeau of Indian Affairs : 
State Average 



Average Cost 
\ per ADM 

^ $1,664 
2,403 
3,020 
$1371 



The comparison of the varying amounts spent 
per student for similar expense items raises fur- 
ther .questions, but also begins to provide some 
ansv^ers.^ For ^example, the higher per student 
costs of operating school buildings in rural Alaska 
is shown in plant operation and plant mainte- 
nance categories for ASOSS and BIA. Direct costs- 
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Alaska EiJucation Costs 
jfor Cutttnt pptrating Eiflpanses per Student 
in Averi^e Daily Membership 
1973.74 X 



(1) : 










Alaska 




City and 


State 




Borough Operated 


Expenses * 


.Schools 


Sohpols 


Administration 


$ 64 


$ 184 


Instruction 


1420 


1,587 


Auxiliary Svcs. 


. 92 


Pupil Trahs- 






porta ti on 


89 


55 


Plant Operation 


109 


330 


Plant Main- 




tenance 


67 


.116 


Fixed Charges 


102 




Food Services 


21 


125 


Total ' ._ ' 


$1,664 


$2,403 



Bureau 
of 

idian Affa 
Sahodls 

' $ 212 
1,371 
16' , 

i 60 : 

' 729 
.391 
251 
$3,020 

^Explanation of Expen&e Items 



Ayerage 
I for 

= Systems 

$ 93 
1,218 
72 -. 

82^ 
185 

' >;■ ' 
95 
'79 
52, 

$1,871 



Administration: Those expenses which have as their purr 
pose the ieneral regulations, direction and control of th^ 
af^irs of the school district that are S5i|stf m wide and noti 
confined to one school (if the system has more than one 
. school) or narrow phase of school activity. 

/>isfryctonr The expanses dealing directly with the taach^ 
ing of students or improvinf the quality of teaching. 
Ausciliaty Semces: Those expenses which have as their 
purpose providing heatth services to students and working 
outside the school with parents on attendance matters. 
Pupil Ttansportdtion: Those expenses which- have as their . 
purpose the conveyance of pupils to and from school 
activities, either between house and school or on trips for 
curricular or noncurrieular activities. • 

Plant Operation: Those expenses which are" concerned 
with keeping the physical plant open and ready for use, 
not including repairing. It includes Janitorial services! 
utilitiesj^nd care of grounds, - 

Maintenance of Plant: Those expenses which are cori^ 
eerned with keeping the grounds, building and equipment 
at their original condition of completeness or efficiency • 
through repair or replacement. 

Fixed Charges: Thos^ expenses such as employee benefits, 
rent, interest on short-term loans and judgments. 

Food Services: "^^B expenses which have as their pur- 
pose the preja^€ion and serving of regular and incidental 
meals, , lunche^ or snacks in connection with school 
activities. 



for education reflected In- ^^^a^ per student 
^for instruction dd liot va^ as much as one mi^t 
expect and may show the effect of^^ lower 
teacher^student ratios in the smaller ruml ^schoola. 
Food servicea eKpenseg In rursJ schools are -^so 
much higher thanjn Gity ^nd borough dftstriots^, 
1^ .£^^nother,^^^p^K 

terms of ho;^^aGh revenue dollar is used in each 
of the systQhis: T|ble 5 ahovvs ; the: cent$ liiad tot 

■ Table.3 ^ >' . ' A j^ :^ 

Use of the EdUcatlon^OUar ^ ' 

Bi^ School System, 1973^74 



(1) 



Expienie ' 

Administmtioh ss 

Instruction 67 j 

Auxiliary Services .5.6 
Pupil Trani= 

portation 5.4 
plant Operation — ^6.5- 
Plant Main- 

tenance 4.O 

Fixed Charges 6.2 

Food Services ; , r,2 

Totals- ^ $ 1.00 



^ W (3) / (4) 

City & BorougH e state . Bureau of 
ichool ' Operated Indian Affairs 
Diitriets . Schools Schools 



7.7 
66.^ 



2.3 
14.0 

4.8 

5 J 

1,00 



' 7.0 
45.4 
.5 

1.7 
24:lr 

18.0 

8.3 

I Too 



\ each expense item from each, dollar available for 
current operating 'expensea in the three systems 
for 1973-7^. 

Thus far tfie conipariaon and analyses have all 
been based upon 1973=74 . figjires. A selective 
examination of some more current figures is 
\ presented in , the next section of this chapter, \ ' 



Selected Analyse 
Borough Districts 



s for 1974-75 for City and 



> The selected analyses which follow^ concern 
city and borough school /districts using detailed 
financial information from audit reports and 
Annual Rkport — Statistics 1974-75, issued by 
the Alaska State Department of Education in 
January a 976. The analyses, will concern several 

, aspects of th^ Public School Foundation Propam 
(PSFP), Although there have been several changea 
in the PSgP since the .1974^75 school year, the 
basic procedures used have not changed. 
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I Figure 12. > 



LOCATION OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN Alii 



BOROUGH AND qiTY gCHOOL PiSTRlCTS ' 

•^0 ANCHOMOi BOROUGH SCHOOLS . 
(D BRISTOL BAY BOROUGH SqHOOLS 

p@ cQRoayA^ciTY^sq^ . 

■ ® CRAtG CITY vSCHObLS" " v 
■d) , DILLINGHAM CITY SCHOOLS ' 

@ FAIRBANKSNORTH STAR BOROUGH SCHOOLS 
■® GALENA CITY SCHOOLS 

HAiNta BOROUGH SCHOOLS . 

■ @ HOONAH PUBLIC SCHOOLS , . 

HYDABUrG city SCHOOLS 
0 GREATiR JUNiAU BOROUGH SCHOOLS 
■@ KAKE CITY SCHOOLS 
, @ KENAI PENINSULA BOROUGH SCHOOLS 



@ KETCHrKAN GATEWAY BOROUGH SCHOQLS 
KING COVE CITY SCHOOLS 
■@ KLAWOCK CITY SCHOOLS . * 

©KQDIAK ISLAND BOROUGH SCHOOLS 
@ MATANUSKA-SUSITNA BOROgCH SCHOOLS 
NENANA CITY SCHOOLS 
NOME CITY SCHOOLS 
@ NORTH SLOPE boR06GH SCHOOLS - V 
■@ PELICAN CITY SCHOOLS / 
■@ PETERSBUBG CITY SCHOOLS , ._■ " , 
■@ SiLAWlK CITY SCHOOLS 

GRtATER SITKA BOROUGH SCHOOLS 
SKAGWAY CITY SCHOOLS 

ST, MARY^S PUBLIC SCHOOLS , . ! 

■@ UNALASKA CITY SCHOOLS - " 

VALDiZ CITY SCHOQLS 
■@ WRANGELL CITY SCHOOLS ^ . : , . 
■@ YAKUTAT CITY SCHOOLS v* ; ^ 



~. ''rEQIDNAL IbUCATION^ ATTf NDANCi ARtA SCHOOLS 
^ AND ADMINISTRATION HEADQUARTERS LOCATION 

1 NORTHWEST ARGTlOSCHpOLS - 

2 BiRlNG STRAITS SCKbOLS 



3 LOWER YUKON SCHOOLS / 

4 LOWER lOJSKOKWIM 
, S KUSPUK SCHOOLS 

. 6 SOUTHWEST R EGION SCHOOLS . 

^ 7 THE LA^CE AND PENINSULA SCHOOLS 

a ALEUf IAN CitAIN 

9 PRIBILOF SCHOOLS AT ST. PAUL 

10 ADAK REGION SCHQOLS 

Ml IDITAROD AREA SCHOOLS 

_ia_:YUKON^KQYUKuR_l^:„'l . . . \ 

13 YUKON PLATS 

14 UPPiR RAILBELT SCHOOLS 

15 DELTA/GRiiUY SCHOOLS 
IS ALASKA GATEWAY gCHdols 

-. \7 COPPER RiViR SCHOOUS * 

18 CHATHAM SCHOOLS 

19 SOUTHEAST ISLANDS^ 

20 ANNETTi ISLAND SCHOOLS 
31 CHUGACH SCHOOLS 



KOTZEBUE 
NOME • ' 

MOUNTAffel VILLAGE. ■ 
BlTHEL 
-ANIAK 

; DILLINGHAM . 
NAKNEK 
COLO BAY 
ST. PAUL 

ADAK NAVAL STATION 
BOX 34, FPO, SEATTLE 
JNTRA^ALAfKA • 

MG GRATH 

NENANA = 



BURiAU 



,]FORT YukoN 

CLEAR . 

DELTA JUNCTION 
' TOt^ = - . 

GLEN^ALLEN; 

anq6on 

KETCHIKAN ' 

METLAKATLA 

WHITTIER 
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, The initial linalysis here concerns ^t^^ 
of statfe rivenues : prbvided to all districts urid'et 
the P^SFP compared to the amountrbf - r^v^hue 
Jrorn all other sources. This ^^Ul pi^^d(fi;6m}vfB:p 
to examine, the relationship of the itatfe ^d; share 
of basic need to total revenues^" v . ' ^^ * 

,^Sch^^^ 



mate4 revenues for operating ^kperises of city 
borough sqhool districts for 1974-75 was 
^|i43,€79,991. The major mount (62%)' of this 
: revenue came from the Public School Fouhdatlon 

Program^ which provided $88^765,788 - iri state I 
;^aid. Examining the relationship of th^^^^sources of 

revenue is somewhat simplified if the figures are 

dfqhverted to ithe average amount-, per student, . as. 

shown in Table 6.. 



T^16,.6 



Amount and Percent of Revenue Sources 
Per ADM, City and Borough School Distrlpts, 
1974-75 /\ ^ 



• Revenue 

= Sources^ . > 

State Aid ^ 

^. , . J, LqcsA Required 
Effort : 

BASip NEEri subtotal 

Other Sources 
(other local, 
other state, and ' ^ 
federal) - 



- ' Percent 

'Amount per Student 
?&t ADM* in ADM 



$1,279 

' 123 
$1,4Q2 
668 



61.8 



5^9 



32^3 



TOTAL $2,070 ^ v 100.0 
*Thircomputation uses a PSFP ADM of 69,398 



\ This inSoniiatipH 'is^ p^^ in Figure IS 

where the ' rel^tUontop of the basic need revenues 
to . other revenues V is shown in ^aphic form/ 
Perhaps most significant is the $668 ^er student , 
in ADM above the amounts required per student 
in ADM for basic need. The other significant 
point is that such figures^ while useful to examine 
state average relationshipB, tail to illustrate the 
tremendous varmhce in these figures from district 
'to diitrioti . ." / / ^. ' : v- \ , ' ly.:>' - 



/ "Revenue Varlatip^i noted eWie^, the 

= average rf venues p# s^^ for city and borough, 

<-/^(dfe!tricts^ *^ amounted ; $2,070^ of « 

:ji\^ich $1,S79 v^aa revenue from ^they state aid 

; p'prtion of the . Public School FpuBdatlon Pro- 
> gram. In this same period total re^hues received 

4i;;^^pBr>^itj^6 

$6|004 in the North Slope, State aid feveniies per 
studeht under therPSFP range^ fr^ in 
Anchorage to $2,090 in Pelicaii: ' ■ - / 

These district: variations in Hotal- revenue per 
student in ApM^ ptaie aid reveniies pfrvADM:^.™^ 
percent df tl^al revenues derived froilil^e ¥iaPF^ 

: .are ihdwn;:^^ 7, wSth( the districts: ranked 

by th0 .pfercemt of total revenue obtained- from 
the PSFP. It phould be noted that the instruc- 
tional unit allptt^eiit (initeuctionaJ Unit value as 
adjusted by regiohal differentials md the isolation 
^ctor) ranged from. $21,750 to $25,121 in^. 
1974-75. • 



$2,000 



$1,000 



$500 



SI .402; 
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PiRi' 

STUbiNT ^ 

REQUIRED 
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NEED 




$2070 Revenue 
per ADM 

i 

^ REViAiUE PROM 
^ OTHER LQ^AL 
OTHER STATE AND 
FEDERAL iOURCEi 



LOCAL ReOUIRiD 
iFFORT 

Iravenue from 4 .> > - ^ . 



^ ST ATI AID ■ 
{revenue frort! . 
state sources) 



Figure 13. Estimates foundation Prd|ram , 
Support Per Student in Average, JDaily Membership - ■ 

: City and Borough DistrictS^1974*76' i ' ; 
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Table 7 



SchooTDistricts Ranked by Percent of Revenues 

Received as State Aid Under the PSPP for 
. Operating Expenses in 1974^75 



(1) 

District 



(2)" 
Average 
Daily i 
Member^ ip 



' Totaf- . 
Revenui ' 
Per ADM 



(4) . 
State Aid. 
Revenue for 
PSjpP Per 



m 

. Percent of 
Tptal Revenue 
^ From State 
AidofPSFP 



h ■ 



Pelican 

WFangellv*-* 
Cordova 
PetetSburg- ■ 

Kodiak 
: King Cove 
Nenana 
Kake 

^Hydaburg 

YakutBt - 
Haines ¥ 
Klawock ^ 
Bristol Bay 
Ketch ijkan; 

Sitica' : • 

Galena 
^Ma^t^Su ' 
vSune^u . 

Valdez 



.43 


$3339 


$S990 




209 


2048 


1780 




^ 600 


. 1861 


^ 1572 




' 526 


2211 . / 


1758 




: 660 
* 


. 1819 ; 


1429 ' 




2162" * 


' 2092 ' - 


. 1570^ : 
2793 

2288 r 




124 ' . 
203 


3776 
3136 . 




176 

89 ^ ; 


3018 , 
.3524, . vs 


2186 

,;;^P27 




, 155 

492^ 
. ^S9..- 


. , 3765 


2e6ff .'"^^ 




. 256pS^ 


fSv3066 


2I2ffv^i>.r-;^^ 






' i037> . 


\ 1313 





1715 
147 
2802 
4^7 

^ 523 



Selwick 


201 


Fairbanks 


8488 
156 


Craig 


Unalflska 


116 


Kenai 


4913 


Hoonah ^ 


'^^^56 


Nome 




Anchorage ^ 


349i3 


Dillingham . 


^404 


St.'Mary?^ 


1 ;i32 


North Slope 


v::- 966 " 






TOTAL 


^69398' 




* ■ * " 



= 2040 

v^0d7 

f/2Q51 
^ 1959 
3f>75 

2683 
2020 
385^ 
4393 
2165 

3600 
2967 
1^51 
3551 
3769 
6004" 



^ 1383 
2p6 
1334 
1267 i 
1729 ; 

2375 
1288 
2442 
2772> 
J343 

22d0 
1792 



2001 
2084 
1732 



STATE AVERAGE 



2,070 ^ $ 1,279- 



.89,5. 
«6.9 
84.5 
79.5 
,78.6 

75.0 ^ 
74.0 
.73.0 
12 A 
71,7 

7T.O 
70,5 
70.3 

6&;i / 

67J 

67.8 
6M 
65.0 = 
64.7 
64.6 

64.5 
63.8 
63.4 
63,1 

.61 '1 

6pr4 . 
60.0 
56.3 . 
55.3 
28.8 



'61.8 



InStructloh^ Ufaife and'par^nneL As hdtfed^ iW 
the preceding''chapfar," the number of instruction- 
ai units' is used in deterrtiining the:-'Basic need 
for the' district.' ^The number 'of instruc- 



' tional units, is' based upon 'the number andlenrplU 
ment of schdM^' md:''^ number of students in 
avetage daily rfiembership, v^ath additiortal; units 
generated for students in special educktidn^ voca^ 
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tional edudatipn and comspondence study. 

An instructional unit is intended to be a rough 
measL^e of **the average classroom.'* The schedule 
of allowa^)le instructional ixnitB permits 1 instruc- - 
tional unit for as few as 5 students in ADM (in 
vocational education ^ correspondence study and 
special education) to as many as 23 students in 
ADM (in districts over 1,000 in ADM on ADMs 
of 3,006 or more). 

There does appear to be a direct relationship 
of the number of instructional units to the 
number of professional personnel in jnost dis- 
tricts. Professional personnel ' includes superin- 
tendents, speciah^sts, auxiliary staff/ principals, 
couriselors, librarians, classroom teachers and 
' school nurses. 

Irt 1974-75 tivq Alaska districts had the same 
number of profefeional sta^ as instriictional 
units. Another 14 districts, had a number of 
professional staff \yhich varied by. only 10%, plus 
or minus,, from the number of instructional units ; 
they were eligible for under the Public School 
Foundation Program. It should be noted there is 
no requirement that the number of professional 
personnel equal the number of instructional units. 

Table 8 shows the city and borough districts 
ranked by the percent professional personnel is of 
the number of instructional units. Both sots of 
figures are estimates for the 1974-75 school year. 

Effect of Relative Wealth Factor. As explained 
in Chapter 3, the relative wealth of a district 
/ which affects state aid paymentB under the foun- 
dation program is based upon the property 
valuation per student in average daily member- 
ship. Districts which have valuations per student 
\it or abov^» the state average valuation per pupil 
quaiify for "the minimum level of ■ state aid 
supjjort for basic need, wiiich in 1974-75 was 

^ " ! _ ^ 

90%. DiHtricts which have valuation per pupil 
l)elow the statu average receive additional state 
aid. 

In 197^1-75, with a state average asHCHHed valua- 
tion of .students in ADM of $58,937, then* were 
districtH^Iiich, beciijLiHe of tlieir hif^h rc*lative 
wealtii, ({uahfied for only the nuninunn amount 
of state* ai(L "rh(*He h\k flistric^ts hacl a t^oniliinctl 
total ADM of some 9,0(19. I'lie diHtrlctH ciualify- 
ing tor minimum Htatc' aid, und('r the* l-HFP, w(^ri' 
Bristql* Bay, Kinuii, MntanuHkn HuHitna* North 
SloptS iSkaiiway, and Valde^*. All other diHtri(*tH 



qualified fo^ more than the minimum of 90% of 
state aid, some as high as 99iS%» 

Changes and Trends ' 

■ ■ ^ 

The final portion of this chapter presents 
selected changes and apparent trends in financing 
city and borough schools/ 



, Table 8 

Ranking of School Districts by Percent Professional 

Personnel is of Instructional Units 

Estimated for 1974-75 ' , 

, . — ^ 

Percent 

. Persohnel 
^j^j (2) Professional Personnel jg^^ 

Instructional (3) (4) Instructional 

Districts Units Personnel Differences Units * 



Skagway 


19 


22 


+3 


115% 


Hoonah 


25 


28 


+3 


112 


King Cove 


14 


15 


+1 


107 


Sitka 






+9 


107 


Wrangeli 


45 


48 


+3 


106 


pordova 


43 


45 


+2 


104 


Haines 


. 37 


38 


+1 


102 


Nome 


65 


66 


+1 


101 


Fairbanks 


529. 


529 


0 


100 


Galena 


16 


' 16 


0 


100 


Kake 


17 


17 


0 


100 


Mat'SusitQa 


191 


, T91 


0 


100 


Petersburg' 


46 


46 


0 


100 


Ketchikan 


184 


182 


^2. 


98 


Bristol IHy: 


24 * 


23 


^1 


95 ' 


Juneau 


270 


259 


41 


95 


Kenai 


337 


313 


'24, 


92 


Unalnska 


i^i 


13 


-1 


92 


Kodlak 


158 


145 


-13 


91 


Anchorage 


1.074 


1,786 


-178 


90 


Valduz 


44 


40 - 


.4 


90 


Crai^ 


17 ^ 


15 




88 


Khiwoi'k 


7/ 


() 




85 


Nennnn 


21 


IH 


^3 


85 


Dillinghani , 


3 a 


2H 


'-5 


84 


North Slope 


74 


62 


02 


83 


Pelif'an 


(1 


5 




83 


Yakutat 


17 


14 


^3 


82 


Selasvlk 


19 


15 


4^ 


70 


St. Mnry*s 


M 


H 


^3 


72 


Kydaburg 


10 . 


G 


-4 


GO 
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Foundation Program Chanpl. The Public 
School Foundation Ftoffcmn fophula for deter- 
mining'State aid for city and bo^ugh districts has 
not changed since 1971. But ^ch year there have 
been changes in some of the unit u^/ues. There 
have also been increases in the minimum level of 
state aid provided by the PSFP. These changes 
have been made in recognition of rising costs, 
inflation, and spe^ needs of the district. 

The major changes in the PSFP jTrom 1973-74 
through 1977»78 are shown in Tablg 9. The four 
major changes shown in the table follow. ' 

1. The base instructional unit value has 
been increased from $20^250 in 1973-74 
to $27,500 for 1977^78, These changes 
have been intended to keep the value 
more consistent with increased costs of 

f an "average classrooTn'^ of students. 

2. The instmctiqnqh unit computation for 
special education^ students was changed 
for 1975-76. These students may now be 
counted first in their schoors regular 



average daily membership total, and then 
counted on an average daily membership 
fuU'time equivalent basis for the time 
spent in special education classes, or pro- 
pams. This provided a more equitable 
v/ay to detennine instructional unifcS' for 
students who are in regul^ classes' part^ 
time, and special education part-time. 
The instructional unit allotment, which 
applies a regional differential to the 
instructional unit value to recognize the 
higher cost of doing business in rural and * 
remote areas of the state, was changed 
for 1975-76. Previously, the instructibnal 
unit value was adjusted upwards only 5% 
or 10% for outlying districts/ Now, 
depmndini upon its location, a district 
may qualify for a 3.75%, 7.5%, 11.25%, 
15%, 26.25%, 30% or 33.75% increase in 
the value of its instructional unit. For 
example, the value of the base instruct 
tional unit for a district in the Middle 
Yukon, North of the Arctic Circle, in 



T^able 9 



Major Legislative Changes in the Public 
School Foundation Program 
1973-74 — 1977'7S 



Foundation 

Program 

Factor 



Baso 

Instnictional 

Unit Value $20,250 

Instruciion 
Unit compu- 
tation for ' 
Hppcial Kd, 

Instructional " ^ 
Unit ailotnu^it 
(ranjic of rcuioiial 
diffonuitials) 

Mlnirnurn IcvpI 
of Ht/itc Aid 

for HuhIc Need m'l 



School Year 
1974'75 i975»76 1976>77 1977.78 

$21,750 $23,500 $25,000 $27,500 



'7n^70^-StudtMits c<nintcd in regular 
ADM and th«ur r^tintcd on a fidl- 
'tlmi* cquivnlcnt b^isis fnr time 
in speeinl vd. prb^nnn 



0^0^'^ i)-m/ib% 
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■ . . , 1975^76 would qualify for a 33.75% in- 
crease, from $23,500 to $31,431 (before 
addition of a 5% isolation factor ihcrepe 
- for which such a district would be 
eligible). * 
4. The final major change in the PSFP has 
been in the minimum .level of state aid 
for basic need. For 1975-76 this was 
increased from 90% to 93%. For 1976^77 
,1 it will be 95%. These increases in the 
minimum level of state aid have the 
, follomng effects: 

a. A reduction in the proportion of 
local revenues necessary for the re- 

^. quired loc^al effort portion of basic 

neg^, and 

b. ^^^^fpplication of the equrili^ing effect 

of the relative wealth of the district 
on a smaller portion of basic need. 

This second effeqt hiis considerable ramifica- 
tions. For example, it the State in the future 
should provide 100% of basic need, there would 
, be no local required effort, The relative wealth of 
the district would no longer be a factor in the 
PSFP. The equalization feature of the PSFP 
would be lost. 

The changes described above are all eviderTL!e 
of widespread interest in having a Public Scliool 
Foundation Program dircuted toward its stated, 
purpose " . , , to assure an adequate level of edu- 
cational opportunities for those in attendance in 
the public schools of the state'' [S.L.A. Sec, 
14.17:220). The effecL of these changes, along 
with other modifications in financial support pro- 
grams for the schools, have resulted in shiftH in 
revenue sources for schools, 

Valuation Per Student IncreaHCH 

The state average vahiation per studtMit in 
avt*ra^i» daily nuMnberHhip has IntfreaHtul by niort' 
than $d(),00() in just rour yearH, from 
per ADM to $H(>,aM [)er ADM. Thv state ayt^rnge 
valuation per student iri ADM usetl or In lu* umul 
in cj(*terniining a distriet's rehitive wtuiltli is shown 
in Tabh^ 10. 

Hie increaseH in vahiatjtin an» attribtitaine to a 
ntnnlx^r of tlnngs, inchuhiig arnuial rrvahnitiuns 
of existinf^? properly* newly {^nnKtrue((»d lanhlitiKM 
and other tasabie hnprnvenients, and inchisioti of 
property in newly fonned diiitrietK. Hut again. 



state averages, don't ^ tell the whole story, since 
valuation per student varies widely from district 
to district, depending upon the district's total 
valuation of property. Also, none of the property 
in the Unorganised Borough is assessed and the 
value of it is not included in the state average. 

Trends 

While there are many factors which, affect the 
financing of .education, several qf the more signi- 
ficant ones will be presented here, These factors , 
for borough and city districts in the tep-year 
pieriod = ending June^ '30, 1975, include (1) the 
number of students, and the number of profes- 
sional personnel, (2) expend^itures for operatirlg 
expehses, and (3) source and percent of revenues 
for operating expenses. * . , 

Students and Professional Personnel^ The 
number of students in borough and city schools 
increased 56%, from 45,544 in 1965-66 to 
71,120 in 1974-75 (These ADMs differ slightly 
from those used in computing the PSFP). Part of 
the increase is due to population growth wliile 
some is from the creation of new districts. Profes- 
sional personnel increased 8l%, from 2,280 in 
1965-66 to 4,128 in 1974^75. The figures for 
each year are shown in Table 11. 



Table 10 

Stat,e Average Valuation Per Student hi ADM 
City and Borough DistrJcts 
1973«7 I - 1970-77' 



Sdiool YiNir 

197:1-7^1 
11)7 1-75 . 
U)7n-7(; (est.) 
1970^77 (rst.) 



Avuragu State Average 

Diiily Valuation Pur Average 
NIemberKhip Dally Membership* 



on,0()7 

09,:l98 
71 .832 
7'i,'190 



$'10,237 
58,9:17 
a7,2()9 
80,01 1 



♦ i'lie state valuation used is rnmijlie nilenclar tjix 
year preciMlirii* llu* sehool yenr. I''nr e?cainp|is the 
t97M-7'l I'liuires are based upon tht' vnlualion ot all 
real and personal jsroperty In the eilies and c^riianlzed 
horcMiftlnni tinnnnry I * 1971!. 
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^ Number of Students and Professional Personnel 

City and Borough Districts 
1965-66 — 1974^75 



School. 
Year 

1965-66 

1966^67 

1967^8 

1968-69 

1969^70 

1970^71 

197l'»72 

1972^73 

1973-74 

1974^75 



Number of 
Studenta 
in ADM 

45,544 

48,229 

52465 

56,773 

60,935 

64,262 

66,293 

66,067 

68,733 

71420 



Prof^sionai 
Personnel 

2,280 

2,461 

2,618 

2.791 

2,949 

3,408 \ 

3,603 

2,658 

3,857 

4,128 



Expenditures. Expenditures for operating 
expenses of borough and dty school districts 
increased 350%, from $31,219,445 In 1965^66 to 
$141,086,624 in 1974^75, During this ten^year 
period, about one^hird of the increase could be 
attributed to a - loss in purchasing power of the 
dollar, as mdicated by the Consumer Price Index 
for Anchorage, which went from a base of 100 in 
October 1967 to IfiO.O in April 1975. An in. 
crease in Btaff for improved programs and for the 
greaU^r number of students was also a factor in 
this increase. Expenses of operating and mmntain^' 
ing new school buildings would also add to4he 
operating' expenses of the borough and city dis- 
tricts. The ten^yeiir expenditure figures are 5;hown 
in Table 12. 

Sources of lievenues. The proportiori of revo^ 
nucH from state, Jocal and federar sources has 
<:lHmgcd conHiderably during the past ten years, 
hi 19(^5-60, Tovr^iuc- from state sources acc^omited 
^ for 50% of all n>vcnucH r(U'(Hvcd hy horough and 
city HcluHxl districtH for opcrhtiiig t^xpcnHcs; For 
1974^70, Htatc revenues arc expccLi^d to uiMunuit 
lor 74.4% of aii rcv(»nucs. 

During Ihi^ tcM^year'^ period, rc^venuc nu'civcul 
from local sourt^'S declined from 32J% to 15^(]% 
(>f the toiah The* pru|jorU(>n from federal reve* 
nues hjyrt also decM'eaHcd slightly, .from llAVjh in 
1905-60 to 10.0% 111 1974^75, The mml dramatic* 
shilt m revenue 8ourc«»H ocinunul in l!)(MN70 and 



Table 12 

Expenditures for Operating Expenses 
Borough and City Districts 
1965-66 ^ 1974-75 



School 
Year 

1965^66 
1966^67 
1967^68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 
1972^73 
1973^74 
1974-75 



Total \ 
Expenditures^ 

$ 31,219,445 
38,330,907 
41,754,261 
51416,024 
58,633,925 
82,025,427 
91,814,496 
98,568,665 
114,875,056 
141,086,624 



Number of 
Districte 

27 
27 
27 

. 28^ 

28 

28 

28 
29 3 
30^ 
31^ 



1. Not including capital outlay and debt service 

2. St. Mary's School District added ■ ■ 

3. North Slope Borough District added 

^ 4. Galena City School District added v 
5. Selawik City School District added 

1970-71 when i-evenues from the North^ope oil 
lease sales were used by the legislature tom'crease 
the amount of state support of schools. 

Table 13 shows the source, by pereent of 
revenues ro6oivcd by borough and city scholl 
distrifts in the ten-year period ending June 30, 
1975. These same figures arc also presented in 
Figure 13 where the' relationships of revenue 
sources can Ijo oxamined gruphically. 

Table 13 

SourcoH 6f Revenue for Operating Budgets 

Borougli and City DmtrictH ' 
^ 19G5-66 tlirougti 1974-75 

Source aiu! Percent 
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School Year 




LOCAL 


FKOKHAL 


1965 00 
1 1)004)7 
1907^08 ^ 

19(H)4() 
1070-71 
107 h72 
H)72-7a 


52.5C;. 
7H.8% 

71.1';, 


32.7% 

:ifi.5% 

37:5% 

:i7.o% 

22.1% 

in.2% 

10.0% 

23.0%. 


1L3% 
11,0% 
11.2% 

0.2% . 
B.H% 

oro% 

G.7% 
5.0% 


in7;i-7'i 

11)7^1^75 


71.1% 


22.7% 
15.0% 


(),2% 
10.0% 
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Figure 14. Percent of School Districts* Operating Budgets by Bourcc 

1965^66 througlv 1974-75 - 



Questions 

The revenue sources, the metiiod of distribu-- 
tiiig tlie revenues, and the ultimata *use of these 
revenues at the lacal level must ^11 be eonHidered 
in m examination uf cost and rinaneing. Some , ^ 
questions raised by tlu* faets and analyses in this 
ehapter folluw. * 

- 1, Cm eontinuing federal support from tlu* 
HI A 1k» eKpneted for edueatiun programs 
in eommunltieH where BIA schools leave 
the federal systcun? 
2. What eireinnstanees, other tlian just f^en- 
erally higliqr eosts, aeeount for tlie liigh 
. relativ(* cohI of sehool building operation 
aiul niaintenanec* in rural Alaska? 



3. Does the current computation of basic 
need in the PSFP rofk?at the actual costs 
of > . . a level of standard instruction 
for a group of students ■ 

4. Are the methods of deteymini^ig the 
valuation of properly consistently ap})lied 
in all cities and boroughs? 

5. What will be the le}{al and fundijig impli- 
catiouH if the Htate ^lunild in th<^ future* 
pay 100% of basic need? ^ 

0, Should there bt* any land of controls on 
tlu' amount of iiuTease fallowed in scliool 
(listriia bud^'ts each yeuiY 
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Chapter S 

Some Final Considerations 



The purpose of this report has been to provide 
an overview of the current jssues, sources and 
distribution of funds for publiq elementary and 
secondary education in Alaska. This overview was 
a necessary requisite to a more thorough exami^ 
nation and^ exhaustive analysis of financing 
; schemes ih use for the three systems — city and 
borough school districts, Regional Education 
Attendance Area schools, and the federal system 
of schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Aff^s. The overview has identified problem areas 
and issues which must be addressed by the agen^ 
cies and persons responsible for providing .elemen^ 
tary and secondary eHucation to Alaska "S stu- 
dents, A review of the more significant. points is 
now in order. ' , 

A System of Systems 

Despite substantial improvements in organiga^ 
tion and financing of public education, Alaska 
has not yet fully mot the constitutional mandate 
: to ** , _ establish a system of public schools open 
to all children of the State/* Wfth three systems 
of schools, each opt^rated and financed in a 
different manner, the type and quality of oduca.^ 
tion which students can obtain is still«an accident 
of location within the. State. Further reform of 
these systems into one is a solution not advo- 
cated by those who favor the Htatus quo. 

Althouah it is too curly to tell, the mttch^ 
Itbralded local control now afforded the new 
llegional Education Attendance Areas, may not 
|)rove to mcut citli^on expectationH or ncedH. With 
financial reHourco ullo(!ation for thu HKAAh cnCab^ 
lishi^d by the Lcgislatuns and with a portioii of 
the amount of n^sourtM^H allocated based upon " 
actions by city and borough Hchool boards, the 
UiNcretion of RliAA boardH in financial mattcrH is 
.sevenfly limited, Kvm the city and horouirh dlH- 
tricts are flHcally d(»p(»ndent for a portion of their 



revenues upon 'the actions of city councils 4nd 
borough assembliesi^ Such shared governance of 
education can proyide opportunities for actions 
not always in the test interest of children. 

Equity in Funding 

Alaska must also c^sider the ramifications of 
the court^pressui'ed s^bol finance reform move^ 
; ment in other states. Although the level of Aata 
aid to city and borougfi school districts in Alaska 
IS relatively high comp|red to other states, these 
districts might fail Jhel^est of fiscal neutrality. 
The ^gradual increases ir^' state support of basic 
^need, while laudable, ma^ eventually destroy the 
state^ocal equalization feature, of the Public 
School Foundation Program and tend to make 
the quality of education .more dependent upon 
the wealth of the local districts than on the 
State. The fact that ho taxeg for school purposes 
are assessed on property in the Unorganized 
Borough puts the city and borough di^ribts at 
some disadvantage with regard to sources of 
revenue. The current and potential inconsistencies 
m resource availablity seem to demand attention. 

PSFP Purpose 

While the Public School Foundation Program 
(PSFP) is neither Uic mmplest nor most complex 
method in use l)y any state, tlie cKtcnt to which 
it meets its original purpose must now be ques- 
tioned,^ Does the PSFP only^ need some *^fine 
tuning'^ or does it need nuyor revision? The 
definition of *M)aHic need** is so clouded in formu^ 
las and confusing definitionn that dven thoHo who ^ 
advocate thaC the State pay -100% of ba^ic 
mod'' (for city and lx)rough school diHtricts) 
often follow with the second qucHtion, **100% of^ ^ 
what?^* Currently at issue, too, is the validity of * 
llw VHPV'n n^gional diflenHitials, which are in^ 
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■tended to compensate for; the higher cost of 
operating schools in rural and remote are^. 
Related l^roblems have arisen with the establish- 
ment of REAAs, and include questions regarding 
the proper portion of utility expenses to.be 
borne by the schools in some communities, the 
immediate and long-term; costs of new secondary 
school programs and possibly extraordinary ex- 
penses associated with operating school buildings . 
transferred from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Can the PSFP respond to such changing condi- 

. tions through mere changes in rates, or is more 
substantial modification indicated? / 

Another inconsistency in. the- systems not .even 
addressed in, this report is the method of paying 
for school building construction. Is it proper for 
the State to finance entirely the Gonstruction of 
buildings in rural Alaska while city and borough 
districts continue to bond themselves in order to 
finance new cdnstruction? This issue deserves a 
complete study in itself, . 



Expendititfe Variations 

Immense variations in amounts spent per stu- 
dent in the three systems were revealed in the 
analysis ©f expenditures per student for 1973-74. 
The per student expenditure (per ADM) for 
operating expenses in 1973-74 was $1,644 in city 
and borough schools, $2,403 in ASOSS^ and 
$3,dbo in'BIA schools. Examinatipn of the items 
makiW up these expenses revealed that the cost 
of in&uction was similar in the three systems, 
while plant maintenance and operation was much 
higher in the rural tireas. n 

Almost 62% of school revenues for operating 
expenses in city and borough districts in 1974'75 
came from the statu aid portion of the Public 
School Foundation lyogram, TiuH is a dramatic 
illustfution that tho /SFP, despite the guarantee 
that year to HUpport 90% of a diHtrict*s basic 
need, provided far Ichh runds to the largor, more 
wealthy districtH than was commonly tliouglit. It 
alHu ilhistratcH that many diHtrictH cho()Be ^to 
Hpt»!id nui(!h more per Htudont tlian would In? 
possibh* were state and local revenues for baHic 
nec^d the Holt! resuurcic fur Hchool operating . 
expeuHcH. 



, PSFP Changes 

^ Major adjustments have been madfe by the 
Legislature in several PSFP factors the past few 
years. The value of the instructional unit has 
increased from $20,250 in 1973^74 to $27,500 in 
1977^78. The regional differentials, which are 
add-ons to the Instructional unit value, went from 
a maximum of l0% more, to 33.75% miDre. The 
State's share of basic need guaranteed all districts 
increased from 90% to 95%. How equitable these 
changes were mth respect to a district's ability to * 
offer quality education programs remains a maj^r 
question. The possibihty that the State will some^ 
day provide 100% of basic need, and subsequent- 
ly eliminate the equalization feature of the-^SFP, 
makes the definition of basic need a prime 
concern. 

' Upward Trends . 

The trend was up for almost everything in 
education. In the 10-year period ending June 30, 
1975, 'Alaska's city and borough schools marked 
a 56% increase in students, an 81% increase in 
staff, and a 350% increase in operating expenses. 
During this same period, revenue sources for 
oporating expenses provided from the state level 
went from 56% in 1965^66 to a high of 78% in 
1970-71, and ended the period at 74%. This 
clearly shows that the state share of school 
revenuos was not keeping puce with the increased 
expenses of providing l|cal school programs. 

■ * 

Summary 

From the foregoing, it seems evident ^hat 
Alaska's methods of financing schools arc ripe for 
jmpfovemont. Such injprovcmont must consider 
(1) the current organization of the schools into 
three HyHtems, (2) the iml)alunccs of revenue 
sources and distribution, (3) the ability of a 
much-amended Public School Foundation HrQ= 
gram to meet changing requirumentH of a rapidly 
growing HyHtcm, (4) the type and quality of 
Hi^hool programs desired^ and (D) tlie ruvenucs and 
n^venue Hourccs to he utilized in paying for the 
costs of educatioii. Future roportH of the study 
will conHidcr these and other problemN and con- 
(*iu(I(Vwith n!(*omnuuulationH for eac^h. * 
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Appendix A 

Schools and School Districts 
Appendix A-l 

Schools in the Unorganised Borough, by REAA, July 1976 . * 

p'fSrmIS ^ Jurisdiction but a. shown 

Spnng 1976 figures for BIA and t^oh. mi^t^ruS^^ 



Regional Education Attendance Area 
(Administratlv|i H#adquarters)V = 

REAA REAA ScKooIs 
Number BIA Schoois 



\ 

Grade 
Levels 



Northwest Arctic Schools (Kotzebue) 

Ambler ^ g 

Buekland 

Deering * 

Kiana 

Kivallna 
^ Kobuk 

Kotzebue^ 
Noatak = ' 
" Noorvik 
. Shungnak 



1^8 
1-12 
K-12 
1^12. 
1^7 
K42 
1-9 
142 

14 



.2 Bering Straits Schools (Nome) 

Council 

Diomcde 
J. Elim 
V' Gambcli 

Goiovin 

Koyuk 

St. Michiwi 

Sha/doolif* 

-Shishmarof 

Slvbbins 

IVllor 
.■ Ufiiiliifdcct 
'■^ Waii's 

White Muuntuhi 



bovver Yukon Schools (Mounlnhi VilhmcO 
Aluhamth lilctnvnliuy /.^i^ 
Alakanuk <j I 

Chmik ' )'}r 
I'^nimonnk ^/^.^^ 



Est. no, 
students 
in. ADM 



54 
43 
29 
121 
68 
13 
625 
100 
182 
58 



1^8 




i'8 


8 


h8 


35 , 


1-8 


33 


1^8' 


99 




27 


1-8 


;jo 


'hH 




18 


108 


1-8 


28 


1^8 


' <19 


1-8 


60 


hH 
i<H' 


a 6 


1.8 


19 


1=8 


17 



*»»> i 



REAA 
Number 



REAA Schools i 
BIA Schoois 
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Fortun^edge/Marshall 

Hooper Bay 

Koilik 

Mountain Village 
Mountain Village 
Pilot Station 
Pltka's Point 
Russian Mission 
Smmmon Bay ■ 
Sheldon Point 



Lower Kuskokwim (Be 

Almhchal^ 
■ Akiak i* 

Atmautluak 

Bethel 

Chcfornak 

Kvk 

Goodnews liay 
Knsigluk 
Kinmik 
KonHiganak 
^ i<wvthlitk 
Kwiiiiliiugok 

Mandkiak 

Napaskin/^ 

Nvwiok 

Ni^llitmuto 

Nunapitchuk 

Ostuiruillr 

Pliilinuni 

tiiiinlui^ftilS 

'roksiUih lliiy r 



Grade 
Levels 



'K42 

IC^S 

KG 

7-12 

I '8 

18 

V8 

1-8 

18 



K^8 

1-8 

1-8 

142 

I '8 

18 

h8 

18 

K8 

1^9 

A^^ 

i8 ' 

18 

1-8 

luH 

/ .9 

18 

I '9 . 

1-8 ^ 

\H 

18 

f-8 



Est, no. 
students 
in ADM 



45 
216 
99 
173 
70 
85 
30 
31 
56 
32 



99, 
^16 
43 
1.249 
51 
52 
81 
72 
108 
' 74 
127 
08 
. 02 ' 
78 
72 

'in 
^12 

97 
8 

19 
93 
92 
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REAA 

Number 



REAA Schools 

BIA Schools 



Grade 
Levels 



Est. no. 
students 
in ADM 



REAA 
Number 



REAA Schools 
BIA Schools 



Grade 
Levels 



Est, no. 
students 
in ADM 



Tuluksak 
-TimtutuUak 
Tumnak . 

Kuspuk Schools (Aniak) 
Aniak 

. Chuathbaluk 
- Crooked Creek 
'Kalskag — I^ower 
Kalskag 
Red Devil 
Sleetmute 
Stony River ^ 



l-S 
K'8 



1.12 

-If. 

lis 

K=8 
1-8 
gham) 



7 -The Lake and Peninsula Schools (Naknek) 



Chignik 

Chignik Lagoon 
Chignik Lake (Bay) 
Egegik 
Igiugig ^ 
Ivaiiof Bay » 
Kokhanok ^ 
Newhalen 
Npndalton 
IVdro Bay 
pprfyvirie 
Pilot Point 
Port ileidi'ii 

Aieutinti Chain (Cold Bay) 
Akutan 
Atka 
ik'lk(?fHki 
Cold Bay 
False Vim 
Nt'lHon Jia|*cKin 
Nikolski 
Sand P«*lnl 



K=8 
1^8 
1-8 
K^8 
1^8 
1^8 
1^8 
1-11 
K-10 
5-8 
I'H 
I'H 
140 



l-H 

MO 
1-8 • 
r H 

LH 

K^12 



58 
57 
91 



3 

34 
25 
53 
10 
28 
20 



Aleknagik 


1-8 


20 


Aleknagik — North Shore 


1^5 


.17 


Clark's Point ■ ' 


1^8 


23 


Ekwok 


1-8 


32 


Koliganek y ' 


K^8 


40 


Levelock 


1^8 


'21 


Manokotak 


^40 


100 


New Stuyahok 


1-9 


87 


Portage Creek (Ohgsonakalu) 
Togiak 


K-8 


15 


141 


143 


Twin Hills 


■ K^8 


25 



27 
20 
31 
23 
10 
8 
23 
69 
74 
. 7 
25 
13 
20 



10 
12 

27 
10 
H) 
10 
133 



1=8 
K40 



K42 



. 9 ' Pribllof Schools at St, Paul (St. Paul) 
/ St, George 
St. Paul 

10 Adak Region Schools (Adak) 
■ Adak ' 

11 Iditarod Area Schools (McGrath) 

Anvik 
i Grayling 

Holy Crops - 
Lime Viilage 
McGrath 
^ ' Nikolai 
' ; " Shagcluk 
\ i Takotna 

Telida . ; 

12 Yukon-Koyukuk (N^nana) 

Allakaket 
Bettles 
Hughes 
Huslia 

Kaltag , 
Koyukuk 

Manley Hot Springs 
Minto 

Nulato h ^. 

Ruby 
Tanana 

13 .Yukon^Flats (Fort Yukon) 

Arctic Village 
Dcavcr 
Birch Creek* 
ChulkyitBik 
Circle 

Fort Yukon . * ^ ' 

Unnipart 

Stevenn Village * ^ 

Vvfwiic 

H Upper llallbelt HcIiuoIh (Clear) 
Anderson 

Brown's Court , 
(^antwt^ll 
'rri-Valley 



Dflla/Oreely HiiuHJls (Delta .lunif'ticin) 
DiltaCtrei*^ , . K^12 



31 
149 



.650 



1 Q 




1-8 




1 in 




1=8 


15 


1 i O 






99 


I'S 


OO 


1 = 11 


1 n 


1=8 


11 


1=8, 


/in 


1^8 


14 


K'8 


01 


K=10 




I'lU 


f o 


1*8 ;^ 


• oo - 


1-10 


14 


1*9 


45 


1-12 


; 14^ 


140 


. 46 t 


K42 


162^ 


t 

1-8 


29 » 


UH ' 


17 


K=7 


9 


1-8 , 


23 


I'H 


14 


K=i2 . 


189 




12 


1^8 




hH ' 




1^12 


142' 


1^7 




1-K ^ 


19 


K 12 


' ' 179 



iMjrtlCinM'ly 



K-H 
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REAA 
Number 



REAA Schools 
BIA Schools 



Grade 
Levels 



Est. no. 
students 
in ADM 



REAA 
Number 



REAA Schools 
BIA Schools 



Grade 
Levels 



Est. no, 
studetits 
in ADM 



16 Alaska Gateway Schools (Tok) 



17 



18 





l-o 


22 


/ Eagle . , 


1^8 


35 


Mentasta Lake 


K^7 


25 


North Way 


K40 


79 


^ ^Tetlin . 


1-8 : 


55 


Tok 


k42 


202 


Copper River Schools (Glenallen) 






' ' Chistochina 


1-8 


32 


Copper Center . 


1-8 


110 


Gakona . 


1^8 


40 


Glenallen ^ . 


K42 


409 


Kenny Lake . 


1-8 


128 


PaxBon 


K^8 . 


14 


Chatl|am Schools (Angoon) 






" Angoon 


1^8 


114 


Gustavus 


1-6 


8 


Klukimn * 


1-8 


9 


Tenakee Springs 


hB ' 


. 1 


Larabee (Log Camp) 




.20 


c ' ■ . ' . 

' 1 ■ . 







19 Southeast Island (KAchikaft) 



Cape Pole 


1^8 ' 


39 


Coffman Cove 


1^8 


37 


El Capitan 


1^7 


10 


Gildersleeve 


. 1.8 . 


9 


Fiat Creek 


, 1^8 


15 


La Bouchere Bay (Tuxekan) 


1-8 


20 


NaUkatl Bay \ 


1^6. { 


11 


NewKasaan \ 


1^8 


15 


Port Alice 


1'8 


17 


Roosevelt Harbor 


1-7 


13 

21 


Rowan .Bay , 


•1^:8' 


St. John *s Harbor 


1^8 


IS 


Thorne Bay 


142 


. 99 


Whale Pass \ 


"I'S 


19 



20 Annette Island Schools (Metlakatia) 

Annette i^g 
Metlakatia , 1-12 



21 ; Chugach Schools (Whittier) 
■ ; - i . -. Tatitiek ' v 

Whittier ^ ' 



K.9 
i.l2 



73 
33 1 



33; 
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endix A - 2 



Estimated A^^erage Daily Student IVlembersliip 
• City ^d Bprougli School Diftricts and 
Regional Education Attendance Areas * 
^ Fall 1976 









■ 1 Estimated 


City and Borough Districts 


ADM 


Anchorage Borovigh Sahools 


3^9,573 


Rri^tnl RavVRnrniish ^f»hririle 


^^-^ f o 


Cordova City Schools 0\ 


557 


Craig City Schools - ' ? 


151 


DilUngham City Schools 


■ 407 . 


Fairbanks. North Star Borough Schools 


12,519 


Galena City Schools 


1 Apt 


Haines Borough Schools . 


469 


Hoonah Public Schools 


255 . 


Hydaburg City Schools ' ^ ^ 


^ri 129 


Greater Juneau Borough Schools * 


S,482 


Kake Cit0ScKo6ls ' ^ ^.v 


205 


Kenni Peninsula Borotiph Sr'hoo!^ 




Ketchikan Gateway Borough Schools 


2,658 


King Cove City Schools 


127 


Klawock City Schools _ 


57 


Kodiak Island Borough Schools ^ 


2,208 


Matanuska-Susitna Borough pcliools 


' 3,472 


Nenana, City Sehools ^ 


210 


Nome City Schools 


856 


North Slope Borough Schools ' " 


li084 


Pelican City Schools 


39 


Petefeburg City Schools ' . - , 


630 


Selawik City Schools . > , ^ ^ 


197 


Gi^ter Sitka Borough Schools 


1 j90 


ykagway City Schools 


235 . 


St. Mary's Public Schools 


ill 


Unalnska City Schools 


123 


Vaidcz City, Schools. " * ' 


1,181 


Wfangcll City Schools ' ' : 


; 617, 


Yakutat City SchoolH 


HK) 


; Tota 


: 80,057 



Regional Education Attendance Afe^' 

Adak Region Schools 

Alaska Gateway Schools 

Aleutian Chain ^. . 

Annette Island Schools . 

Bering Straits Schools 

Chatham Schools 

Chugach Schools 

Copper River Schools 

Delti/Oreely Schools 

Iditarod Area Schools - - 

Kuspuk Schools 

The Lake and Peninsula Schools 
Lower Kuskokwlm 
Lower Yukon Schools 
Northwest Arctic Schools 

Pribilbf Schools at St. Paul 
Southeast Islands ^ 
Southwest Region Schools 
Upper Railboltf Schools. 
Yukon Flats V (.^.^ . 

I Yukon-KoyukWk r- 



Estimated ^ 
ADM: . 

650 
403 

. . 221. 
404 ■ 
181 

149 ; 

52 
772 
819 
; 2,7.7 ■ 

357 > 
356 
1,385 
659 ^ 
, 1,301 

180 
438 

523 

- ^ 3&i 
M. 702, 
Total: 10,476 
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r APPENDIX B 

SchoDl Foundation Program ' 



•I. The. fplldwing explanation of the PubUc 
. School Foundation Program (PSFP) is presented 
in two parts;, (l).D£fimtiQns, arid (2) Ho\h the' 
•i:-,^,PSFP Works, which is b step-by-step exampife'of a 
, -calculation for a district. In addition, the second 
paxt' contains sample computations showing how 
differences in the relative wealth of a district 
affects the amoiint.of state aid received by a 
district. Appendix C of this report contains the 
Public , School Foundation Program .statute. 



If 



Definitions * 

Average Daily Membership .for a school 
means the aggregate days membership ^of its 
pupils during a given period (usually a. sbhopl 
year or reporting period) divided by "the 
number of dafyS the school is irir session 
.during this period of time. Aggregate days 
membership is the sum of the pupils present 
^ '.and absent fo^^ ;each day when the school is 
■ nih; session during the period. - 
' . * . . " ■ ^ 

Average Daily Membership fulUtime equiva^ 
lent means the quotient of the ag^egate 
periods of pupil membership per day in speci 
fied- classes, divided by the number of glass 
periods in the school day. This is usod for 
vocational udueation. For example, tu^o 
studonls, each onrollod for dne^half dir^ in a ^ 
speciar program, would count as oho full4imo 
equivalent, ADM FTE for special education is 
based upon the level of sbrviceS received by 
the students. Level oiio (Icsh than oiiti^fourth 
time in speciai education) equals 0.25 FTIO; 
level two (from one-fourth, to one-half ti^ne 
in Hpecial education oqualH 0.60 FTE; level 
throe (between ono^half to three-fourtliH) 
equals 0.75 FTE; and level Tour (ai)OV(* 
three^fuurthH time) equalH LOO FTE, * • 



Instructional Unit is /S. . . the agpe^te of all 
direct and . indirect services necessary to 
Iproyide a standara^evel of instruction, for a 
p-OMP of pupils/rfA S^ 14^7.250. (18)] The 
law furtherrSeftnes J direct f and indimct ser^ 
vices as follows' * L .1 -v-^" ' 

;L "^ir6et.|prylc^ but are not limited to 

supplymg teaeherr'serviqes, textbooks, refferenqe 
mateiials, pupil and teache£ supplies, as well as 
utilities and custodial seivlc^s;' r 



2. 



**indlrect services" are those au^iliaiy or supgort- 
ing functions that com^Iemelit direct Benfjces^nd 
inclUdpi but ^re not to administration^ 

.transportation, foad, attendance and activities^ 
dosts to be exeluded frorh thejnstfuctional unit 
ar^' items of community service, capita! outlay 
and debt service. ' ^ • . 



(Despite this vpty specific = dGfinitlon of what is 
rnclyded in instructional ^unit, the unit is actually a 
derived number for each dist^ct based upon the 
number and si^e of schools and the number of 
students in average daily membership in elementary, 
Ibcondary, special education, vocational education, 
and correspondence programs. Direct,. and indirect 
costs of Instruction are not utilized.) 

Base Instructipnal Unit is a i^loltar .value set^ 
by the Legislature and Is^ intended to repre- 
sent the "cost of an instructional unit. The' 
Value af^ the base. instrucUonar unit fbr 
1975-76 was $23,500; for 1976-77 it is 
$25,000 and for 1977-78 it will be $27,500. 

Instructional Unit Allotment is a percentage, 
based upon the geographicai location of the 
djHtrict,, used to adjust tiic base instructional 
unit value to reHect the different costs of 
.doing business in various areas of the state. - 
The allotment. ruHUlts hi a ^'regional different 
tial" of costs for rural and remote* HuhoolH, 
(A' map 'of 'allotment disirititH is nhown in ' 
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Appendix D.) • ' ■ 

Bkmc Need is a dbllar ainount, different for 
each djitrictj which is determined' by multi- 
plying" th& adjusted base instructional unit 
v^ue of the district by the number of 
ij^tructipnal units in that district, Basic need, 
: Nderiv€d,3i ^ bag^d ^on politicd' -Md 

budget^y constraints and does not represent^ 
an actual prior detemiination of totkl costs 
of direct and indirect services to provide a 
standard level of instruction for students 'in 
the districts. ^ * 



District Valuation Per Pupil is tiie value of 
taxable real atid personal property in a city 
or borough district divided by the average 
daily student membership in , the district. 

State Ayerage Valuation Per Pupil Js, the value 
of taxable real aiid personal prpperty in ail 



city and borough" districts, divided by the 
total average daily student memfaersliip for all 
districts of "the state. = _ ' 

9. Equalized'flPercentage is a derived figuK: sh.ow- 
ing the percent of basic need to be provided 
by the state to' ..-a district. The. minimum: 

\ equalized perbe^^gd for 1975-76 was 93%; 
^ for '197,0^77 It is ^5%. - 3 

10. State^'Aid is the amount of funds which the 
state pays to the district under provisions of 
the Public School Foundation Program. It is 
determined by multiplying basic need by the 
equalized percentage. ^ 

11/ Required Lqcal Effort is the, amount pf funds 
which muat be provided from local district 
sources: It is the difference 'between Ahe total 
. .amount of basic need and the state aid share 
of Basic need, V - - 



, ' V How the Foundation Program Works 

Three key elements of the Public School Foundation Program are: (1) 
the basic med of the district, (2) the state aid to be paid to the district, 
and ' ( 3) . the arrioUrit of tequired' Ipml effont ?M^h}trti -othfe Sfttti^t :'rftust 
provide in order to obtain the state aid. Part one of the following example 
will explai^i how the basic need is determined. PaH two will explain how 
the state aid and local rGquired effort are determined. The exampie uses 
PSFP values for 197G-77- ^ / - ' 

It should be noted that a school district is required 'to submit Public 
School Foundation Program information, for any year threa times as, 
followpi: , , ^ ^ ^: ' 



A Fcpoft l^stimate eight months prior to thu 'year for which state aid 

will bo claimed, ■ / 

A revised report with a new estimate at the-eiid of the first nine weeks 

of school J and , ' , ^ 

A final report before Jlin(> IG of ihe Nchool year. ^ 



State aid is paid to the diHtrietH lyonthly, firHt oil the baniH of the 
estimatp^ (Jiily-Deccmher), next on Ihu bunis of the ruviHcd report 
(Jluiuary^firHt half of June), and finally on the baHis of the final report 
(last half of June), 

' . ' Part OntM Determining Dusic Need for the DlHtrict 

Facts al)out th<^ district that are UKed; in determining baaw fwed are the 
ninnlier of students, type of Hchonl .programs, tlie Him!,nf the Hchools, aiul 
lh(? geugraphit" loeati()n lyul tranHportntion ac(!(mH of tlu^ diHtri(a. Tlu^se 
fiu'ts are th<Mi utilised, alon{| wiLli tlie prot'calures and values H|)(HintHl by 
the PSFP, to eomputi* lh<> Imsiv ni*vd of the (liHliiet. 



. upon the ««m6er o/ 

nece^saty to,, identify the ^ ave^ ^fS £?"f - ^^^S'^Md it is ^ 
elementary and ^<»Condaty schoolly S^'^^%'^f"^b«"hip e^ch. 

secondary, vocational education SS^I^u' l^"^^-? '''""^"'^^d. - 
study,.^ . education and, cqrres^^ 

r Awrdge daily membership for , a srhnni ■ 
. menjbership of its pupils duShgl riv,^S ff^'-P^f agStegatew-aajys > - ■ 
reporting period) diyrJed ^ thf:^iS^^£^T''^y"" ^^^^ ofe. 

during thisvpeflod of time. AggS^dav^l * v'*''^'^^ '^ in session ' 
pupils present and absent fo^^eE^ dS^^ "'^f^'^'P tl^^^-Sum of thfe 
> during the period as shown in^ahSfi ''^^""^ i^Tn^^^ 



Table B . l^^ ' 

Determii|ng Average Daily Membership ' ' 
, , Elementary School A . 
Your School District 
(For Iff Day Period) , 



Scssioh ' 



I 

'6 
■ 7'.' 
■ 8 

1(1 

;^Mombrrshlp 



Regular Ed. 
MeiTibership 



Present 


Absent 


185 


^ 20 


186 


19 


186 ' 


- 19 . 


. l87 ' 


19 


: 190 




19Q v; 


:ii^^fj''~2f 3 


. 191 : 




190 


15 


. 190 


-IG 


190 


IG 


1,885 


165 



:U.-Kulnr -ProKriui, ADM: ^u^.ml^ 
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The total average daily membarahip for School A in Table B-1 ii 205 
but does not Include avetage daily menibefihip; full-time requivalencieg 
(ADM FTE) for special education students, which must be computed 
€^parately. 

Average daily membership full4ime equivalency for Special education 
a(yden^a is determined by .the number of ' students bein'g served -and the 
dteXiLg|^A^P_?.Mph._r^^^ ate four, levels of aemees which -are ^ 

iused in computing FTE, Level one (less than -one-fourth time in ppecial 
education) equals 0,25 PTE;aevel two (from one-fourth to one^half time) 
^equals 0.50 FTE; level three (between one^half to- three-fourths) equals 
0.75 FTE; and level four (above three-fourths time) equals 1,00 PTE. 
Table B-2 shows how an ADM FTE of 13 is calculated for irementa^ 
School A in the eKampIe, ^ 



Table B-2 

Determining Average Dally Membership 
Full-time' Equivalents for Special Education 
Elementary School A 



teverof 
Service 

1 (up to 
1/4 time) 

2 (from 1/4 
through 
1/2 time) 

3 (between 
1/2 to 
3/4) 

4 (above 3/4) 



Special Ed. 
Student ADM* 



16 



4 

2. 



M 

.50 

.75 
1.00 



ADM 
FTE 



3 
2 



13 



*Based on aggregate membershiD and derived in the same 
manner as ADM was in Table B-1. ' . 



Average daily membership fulUime equiualency for vocational edu- 
cation is basisd upon the number of hours itudents Bie in vocational 
education divided by the number of hours in the school day. If a school 
day is six hours, a student enrolled in vocational education for three hours 
woul^ count as 0.50 FTE, A full-time student in vocational education 
woyJxi count m 1.00 PTE. 

Jsing these methods for the appropriate reporting periods, average daily 
Membership and average daily membership full-time equi^encies would 
/be determined for the entire district. The average daily membership shown 
in Table B-3 for Your School District has been simulated. 



Table B-3 



(i) 



Your School District 
1974^75 School Year . 
Average Daily Membership 



(4) 



aehool 

A Elementary 
B Elementaiy 
Cpif h School 
School District 
ADM: . 



. "^Special Ed. and Vocational 
^ in ADM for Regular EdHcSon. 



(2) ^ (3) 

y-* .FulNtime Equivalents in 
Regular fid. Special Ed Vocational Ed * 



205 
236 
162 



603 



13 





students are included also 



Instructiohal Unit Valiios of ADM ^ 

Next the average daily membership by school and program must be 
converted to instructional. units. This eonversibn is done using the schedule 
of allowable Instructional units specified by law in the PSPP. 

Average daily memborships for all elementary schools in a school 
district are combined and converted to the allowable number of instruc- 
tional units. ADM for secondary schools is thei> converted to instructional 
units, with each secondary school computed individually. The Commission- 
er of Education may authorize a school district operating a school in a 
remote area to calculate the number of units to which that school would 
be entitled separately, whether it bo an elementary or secondary school 

ADM Full-Time Equivalencies (FTE) for special education and voca- 
tional educaMon ire also converted to instructional units. The sum of the ' 
equivalency amounts for air special, education' or vocational education 
students in a district are ^ported accordingly. Note that FTE ADM for 
special education and vocational students is in addition to tTie ADM 
reported for the students in regiUar education. 

Using the average daily memberghip of each school from Table B-d, and 
the number of allowable instructional units from Table B-4,- the total 
number of instructional units for Your School District is determined, 
Ta^l^^B-^ shows the conversion, • ' 
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Table B-4 ^ 1 
Schedule of Allowable Initructional Units 
(1) Elementary and Secondary Schools schedule 



In dJstriGts with XdM 
uSdi^i^bOOV " 

Instructional 



ADM 


J Units 


Under 10 


1 


10-20 


2 


21-32 ^ 


3 


3346 , 


■■ , - . 4 


47-62; 


5 


63=80 


6 


81-999 


6 plus 1 for 



each 18 or fraction 
of 18 in ADM 



in diitrlqts with ADM _ r^J^, 
of liOOO ot overi 

' Instructional 
Units 



ADM 

Under 10 
10-20 
21-32 
3346 . 
47-62 
63-80 
81^99 

100-3005 



3006 and over 



1 
2 

, 3 
. .4 ■ 

b 

6 

7 

.7 plus 1 for 
each 19 pupils 

or fractioh of 19 ^ 
-160 plus l fot 
each 23 pupils 

or fraction^f 23 



(2) Vocational Education 
scheduler 



ADM* 

540 

11-25 

26-40 

41 and over 



Instructional 
Units 

1 

2 

3 . 
3 plus 1 for 
each 20 or 
fractipn of 20^ 
in ADM 



(3) Special Education 
schedule* 

Instructional 
" ' ADM* Units 

5-8 * . 1 
945 , 2 . 

* ■ "16^24 ' 3 ^ ^ 

25^35 4 ' 

36 arid over 4 plus 1 for 

each 1 1 or ^ 
, fraction of 11 
in ADM [ 

(4) Correspondence Study schedule- If a district has 5 or more correspondence pupils, the 
units are computed, in the same manner as for elementary and secondary schools In 
districts with ADM under 1,000= . , ^ 

*ADM for vocational education and special education is based on fulUtime equivalent 
students, * 
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. Convtrsion of AEtfrf tolnstruct^^^ 

Your School biatrlct ^ 

(1) ^ (2) " (3) * ; 

. .- S^cli! Education^ Vocational fid. 

q„h««i Instriiction'al. PTE InstrucUdnal PTE Instructional 

School ADM Units ADM Units ADM Unltr 

AElementaty 205 13 
B Elementaiy 238 ' 5 ^ ' 

Subtotal Elem. 441 26 

C HIgh School, ^162 11 ' 



18 




Totals; 603 ' 37 26 ~j\ 



Note that fewer ADM are required for m instrilctlQM unit in special 
education and vocational education. This, difference Hn conversion values 
recognized the generalljj, smaller classes artd higher c&ts per student in 
these two important areas. While the example doesn^show it, large 
schools (over 100 ADM) in large districts generate fewer Ins&ctlonal units 
per number of specified ADM than smaller. schbols in smaller districts. 
— FoUowihg the-necessary conversIonsrtlvf^ADM ar^^ 
figures are ready for display in the form tequlred by the Department of 
Education. An excerpt of the report form is shown as Table B-B. 

Table B^6 4: ^ 

Report Form Summary 
Public School Foundatioi! Program 
Your School District 

(1) (2)^.^ ■ ' ( ,(3) 

Finil^J Ihstructional 
ADM R * Units 

Eleinentary (including Kindergarten - li .-^..^^ * 

& Pre'Elem.) ^ " " 441 VvC ' f 26 

. Secondary * 152 " ^ LI 

Vocational Education (Include above) ( 8)* 0 1^ V i 

Special Education (Include above) ( 26)* 4 

TOTALS: . ' 603 42 

Coirespondence (NOT included above) 1' ^O- 

GRAND TOTALS: 603 |/ 42 

■ ■ •. 1' ■ ■ ' -. - " 

*non-add figures ^ * 



The sample thus far shows that: . 
Your School Distriat has 42 

This is a significant figure in the Basic Need calculations: But it cannot 
be used until the instructional unit aJlotment is determined for the 
district. , - 
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Instruct^nal Unit AUottnent 

' For thii part of the calculation » facts needed are the baale ineteuctional 
unit value and the geopaphic location and ^transportation access of the 
district. . 

The basic instructional unit value for 1975-76 was $23,500, for 
'1976-77^ it-is $2B;0Q0rand-^^^^^ 
are established by tliie lepslature, ' > * 

The value of the basic inBtructional .unit must now ^ be adjusted to 
incorporate regional differentials, or the higher cost of doing business in 
rural and isolated portions bf the state^ if the district qualifiei for such 
adjustment* The instructional unit allotment for a district is based upon 
(1) the. election district in which tiie district is located^ and (2) the 
existence or lack of access to,' Anchorage^ Ketchikari or Ftebanks by ro 
railroad, or Alaska State Ferr^^ System, / 

■ Table B-7 " " 

Instructional Unit Allotment Table 

(1) ' - ! (2) : ^ (3) \ m 

.V which is further 

If the Bchooi district Jhe base instmctional- reBulting ^ adjusted if 

headquarters is heated \ unit of $26,000 is in the applicQble 

in: . adjusted by: 'following: bya:^ 

7 — ^ ■ — — — — — — ^ ' — Adjusted - ^ 

Value of 5% 
, Instructional Unit Instructional Isolation 
Election District Allotrnent ^ Unit Factor * 

1 Southern Panhandle (Ketchikan) . / 

4 Middle Panhandle East (Juneau) 100.00% $25,000 ' $26,250 

8 South Central (Anchorage) 

2 Middle Panhandle (Petersburg) . . . 

3 Middle Panhandle West (Sitka) " 103.75 ^ 25,938 .27,234 
7 Matanuska, Susitna Area ^> , ^ 

5 Upper Panhandle (Yakutat) 

9 South Central (Seward) 107.50* 26,875 ^ 28,219 

10 South Central (Kenai) / ^ 

11 kodiak Island : 

16 South of Arctic Circle ■ 111.25 ; 27313 29,203 

6 South Central (Valdez) \ 115.00 ^ 28J56 30488 

12 Aleutian Chain 

13 Bristol Bay Area 126,25 t 31,563 33,141 

18 Bering Strait Area • 

14 Lower Kuskokwim 

19 Lower Yukon ^ 130,00 ^ 32,500 34,125 

15 Upper Kuskokwim* McGrath 

16 Middle Yukon^ North of ' 

Arctic Circle 133,75 33,488 > 35,110 

17 Northwest ' 

, . » ' 

*This is also the minimum applicable to all districts with fewer than 
25 instructional units, regardless of location. / 
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7 : -^^^^ to recognize that the electioh district' boundaries used in ■ - ' 

• for-purposes of reapportionment df. the House : ' • 

. than 107.50%. regardleia of the election, diitrictin w^ch it illSd : ^ ^ 

^ Instructional Unit AUotment Adjustment J 
the .allotmfl^^ 

•S'r^sss.r'"^"''*''''"*"''^^^ : ;^ 

= ; Baaic Instructional Unit Value ^ ^ $25,000 

^. ; Instructional Unit AUotment Factor '^107.5% ; : 

i Adjustment Calculation ^ $25,000 X 107,5% ■ V . ■ : 

Adjusted Iriitructional Unit Value ^ $26,875 * 

Since the district has no access to tHe^transportation feati^^ — — " 

the isolation factor is applied. \ 

Adjusted Instructional Unit Value ^ $26,875 

Additional Allotment Factor for ^ ^106 0% 
Isolation ' 

Second Adjustment Caloulation: $26,875 X 105.0% : " - 

' : Adjusted Tnstructional Unit Value , = $28 219 

$21219 *''^ acyMsfed /nsfr«cto«a/ unif ualue for Your SBhool District is 

Determining Basic Need . ' 

At^ this point the two figures necessa^ to determme basic' need are 
available, and the computation is made as follows: ""-''^^ "^ea are 
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Adjusted Instructional Unit Value = Qoa qiq 

for Your School District *^»,^iy 

Number of Instructional Units = 42 

BASIC NEED of the District -$28,219X42 

.-. Basic Need = $1,185,198 
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The basic need amount will be used in Part Two of this exaipRle, r 

' \']^rt Twor Determining St and Local Required Effort 

ff-^Thr stat&"ted local shwfe of basic need rriust ftow-be determln^^^^ 
into acdount the relative wealth of the district. The relative wealth factor 
is determined through use of a formula to caldulate the equalised 
percentage of basic need to be provided by the state, The amount of state 
aid is then determined by multiplying the amount of basic need by the 
equalized perceritage. . 

' Simply stated, the Public School Foundation Program establishes the 
state^g mlnimum\iHare of each dollgtf spent for basic need as 95 cents.^The 
remaining five cents of each^pllar of basic need is the district's maxi- 
mum potential local required effort. 

But the law recognised that school districts va^ in their local valuation 
and ability to pay. Therefore, the Public School Foundation Program 
provides for ah ''equalized percentage 'V of basic need to be borne by the 
state if the district's relative wealth is leSS than average, -It is found by (1) 
multiplying the five percent local share by the percentage which reBUlts 
from dividing the local district's property valuation per ADM by the state 
average property vduation per-ADMr ahd^C^^^ 
(1). Tha forrtiula for this is shown below. * ^ 

The Equalized Percentage Formula 

The "equalized percentage" for each school district^ is computed 
Wording to the formula ^ 1 - d-k) V^/V^ in which 

] (equalized percentage) ^ percent of basic need to be provided 
/ by the state; , ' 

' i k (level of average state support of basic need) - 95 percent; 

(valuation per pupil in average daily membership in the 
disteict) ^ full and true value of taxable real and personal 
property within the district divided by the average daily member' 
ship of the district; 

V ^ average, of the valuation per pupil in average daily member^ 
ship for all the districts of the state. ^ 

In order to compute the formula, the valuation per pupil in ADM in the 
district, and the average of valuation per pupil in ADM for all districts of 
the state must be obtained. ^ , . . -. 

For this example, the assessed value of property in the district will be 
set at $43,505,847! This is then divided by the 603 ADM for Your School 
District, as follows: 



$43.405.847 
603 



$72,149 assessed valuation per 
pupil per ADM 



_ The state average valuation per pupil is. calculated in the same manner. 
For this simulation, the assessed value of property in all the districts of 
•the state m l be set at $6,462,432,112 and the ADM for all districts iii' 
the state will be set at 74,496. The computation: 



- $6,452.423.112 _ r„„„, ! - " ; 
■ • » ; . 74,496 " *°yiOl4 average assessed valuation 

■ , ; , . ■ ' ' , per ADM for the state. 

th^se figures, the formula to calculate the' equalized percentage 
• S^r*'*" ■ Following are the steps in, detennlning the equaUzed per= 

. Pj ^ 1 ■ (1 .,k ) ^ , 

Where k ■ 0.95 

. Vl= $72,149, V V; ■ ' ' ' ■ 

$86j614 ' ', 

^ -'Step onei clear (l . kX.:^:^ ^^^ 

Step two: determine.,^ $72,149 _ 

' ^ Vg . ^ ~ $86;614 - 0.833 

Step three: determine (l -k) '^1 ' ^ ^ 

■ - — = 0.05 X 0.833 - 0.0417 

step tour: complete 1 , (i . k, ^ ^ , ^0 - 0.0417 = 0.9583 
Therefore, Equalized Percentage, = 95.837^ 
95.831.^''"''"^^'' percentage of basic need to be provided by the state is 

Calculating State and Local Amounts 

i^'^ calculated by multiplying the Basic Need for the 
distmt by the applicable equalized percentage-. Therefore, the state share 
of.the Basic Need for Your School District for the 1976-77 school year Is 
as lollows: , 

Basic. Need X Equalized Percentage = State Aid 
,$1,185,198 X 0.9583 ' « $1,135,775 

Finally, Determine the Local Required Effort 

A !??^ '^T^^ ^^"^ ^^"'^^ remaining after subtracting 

State Aid from Basic Need, Carrying the example for Your School Distri^ 
to concluiion: j^iawi^L 
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; Baiid Need less State Aid ^ : Required Local. Effort 

_ ; ^^1485* 198 ^ $1A35 J75\ ^ $49^^^ . , 

'7 IiTsumma^^^^^ LocarRlquifed Effdrt> arid Basic Neied cart 

be shown as follows^ / , 



State Aid 



Local Required Effort 
Totad Basic Need 



;$l,a3B,775 
^ 49,423 
$1,185,198 



Because the relative wpalth of the districtMs |uch an important factor }n 
determining the proportion of basic need^to^be provided from stkte or 
lo6al sources^ some additional explanation Is ping provided. Note that if 
the state shopld provide 100% of basio^nafed; the relative wealth of a^ 
district would cease to be a factor in the PSFP.^ 
— Relative wealth di^^^^ 

With respect^- tq value of assessed propeVytper ADM result in different 
proportions of state aid. Sample computatioAs to illusti-ate these variations 

, follow. I * 1 

The first piortion of the sample caleulamons in Table B-8 illustrates 
calculation of the percentage the district valuation is to the state valuation 
for three simulated districts, \ ' 

-1 Table B% \ 

.Effect of Relative Weallh Differences " 
on Percentage of District Valuation to the State 



(1) 



Real and. Personal 
Property Valuation 



(2) 



Average Daily 
Meniberahip 



State: $6,452,423,112^ 74,496 



.Your 
School 
District 
Dist. A 
Dist. B 



43,505347 
450,479,414 
2J29J59,806 



603' 
5,201 



- (3) 

District 
Valuation per 
ADM 



S72,149 
86,614 
96,142 



(4) 

State 
Average 
Valuation 
Per ADM 

$86,614 



86,614 
86,614 
86,614^ 



. m 

Percentage 

District 
Valuation tq 
State 



83.33% 
100.00 
111.000 



The five cents local share of each dollar of basic need is multiplied by 
the appropriate percentage from Table B^8. This is shown in Table 
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Table B-9 



Example of Variation in EquaUzed Percentages 



Minlmuin 
Local Shared - 
Foundation X 

Progpam 



(2) 
Percentage 
;Dfetrlct 
Valuation 
to State 



Vour School 
District 
School 
pistrictA ' 
School 
District B 



(3) 

Adjusted 
Local , 
Share 



(4) 
Equalized 
Percentage 
. (State 
share) 



,05 



.05 



.05.' 



^ H1.00 « 0.0555 94.45- ^ 
, . , . with adjustment to ' 

' . - . ■ ■■ ^- V 0.0^ , 9^.00 . ^ 

. , . ;:»™3dmum minimum 

(of basic need) 

The equalized percentage for statP mH - " i ■ 

though the applied Percentage !„ olL^™° ,f°K™'''"™^ 

local share as 6,56% (O.OSef '""^ ™"M Indicate the. 
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Appendix^ ' 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOUNDATION PEQGRAM STATUTE 

Alatka Statutes, Tifcle l4, E 

> October 197$. V 
vHth 1976 Aifnen^ 



Chapter 17^ PuBUc Schoql Foundation Profram, 

Article . ■ : • " " • ■ • ■ ' • ' ■ 

L State Aid to Ijocal School Distriqts (il U, 17.010=- 14. 17.075) 
2. Pfepapaiiun of Public School Pouhdatlen Budget (II 1447.080—14.17.150) 
3.. PriK-eduri' for Pa.vnu'nLitf PiihMc ^^Mjiil FisumliUiVifi K'umlN uj njMjriuts H .17 n'JjJ 
J \ ' . 14.17. IDO) . . ' / , 

4 Oenertl ProyiatenB <4| l4,17.l£0O.i4 



Article-L BlaU Aid to Local Bchao! Districts. 



B«Upn / 
10. Public achddl fsuifdatiQn acfounf 

20. [R^pesled] 

21. SiaU aid ^ 

22. Funds fof^c^nti^lized eonreapondence 

study 

30. [Rep#al«i] , \ 

"*3 V. " Ina trucJtiohiiT'untls^ 
4# (Repealed] 

41? Table of allowable instructional unita 



50. IRepealidJ 

51. tnatrurtioniil unit allotment 
56. Base inHtfUgtitjna.1 unit 

60. [RepeaM] 
61,, Suppleririenta] progTamg 
70. iR^^aN] 
i,7I. RfquTred local effort 
IS. [Repealed] 

4> ' ^ ■' " 



- *SfC. '14.17,010. "Fublic schooi foundatidn account, (a) The public 
ichool foundation account is. establmhed, The account consista of 
appropriations for distribution to districU or for centralized 
correspondence study programs under this chapter, 

(h)^ The mongy of theitcount rpayjibeiiaBd only In aid of public fechools 
or for centralized^ correspondence atudy prpgrams as provided by this 

'chapter, (fr 1,08 Ch 16i SLA ISGSTam i 11 eh 95 SLA 1969; ani § 2 eh 
liOSLA 1975W - ^ 



■ RevlHtff^it .fi()t#, AS. 14. IT tecafflw 
operative iind "sUi'rtfr^ed^d tfarjjfr statutes 
on th# traniition pch^dule set out in forffler 
AB 14.17.230; Tlit? «iatutt;^ uuptrsedcd 
were li-Httd in former AS 14.17.240. 

Eff#?i of amt rtdnif nt. — * Th# 1975 
amenilm*;nt, tfftetivt' .^uly L 1975. ifisern?d 
" "<iF for cenlralizt'd eorre.t|igndenee sludy 
programH" in the second sentence of 
sbbsieftion (aj -and in subsection (b). , 

l^^fhlatiye cominilt^t rtpdrti For 
rt-pofi Oh ch. 190, SLA 1975 (HCS C^SB 
yij7). See 1^75 Hou^e Journaii p. 1277: 

Thf purp<i>(# iif the puhllr Kchonl 
fiiundatian pra^rsfn i^ tii provide a 
unifurm syHiem of publii; srhur)t= aid 



throUgbsut the state I9fi2 Op. Alt'y Gen,, 
Ho. 18. 

Lcgigiiilurt dfcidga what typ«i of 
education are to be publicly iuppertfd. — 

In Alaska th^ power gf dec|dln|^ what typ^a 
of education are to be publicly supported," 
etthef under the School Foundation Act or 
fay lax eKimpLion, is veiU^d. .with the 
ktfi.Hlftture, McKee v, Kvani, Sup; Ct. Op. 
No. 740 (Filt^ No. 13S2?. 490 P.2d 1226 

aotu, ' ^ 

Am. Jufi peferfnce*. ~ 42 Am. Jur.. 
Pliblic Funds. I I et se'ij.; 43 Am. Jur.^ 
Puhtic StTurltles and Obligations, l§ 68 tti 
70; 47 Am. Jur„ Schools, %% 76 toMO?. 



Sec. 14.17,020, Slate aid, . ' i ■ , . \ . ^ . 

'Repeuled by S I ch 238;SlA 1970, effective Jiily 1, 1970. 

Hdituf'tt ftOtfl The repealed setrtjun 
derived fronf'^ l*i>;|. rH 164, 8I.A \Wl . * ' , ^ 

■ . ■ . \ 

.H(ec. 14. (7.02 1. Htatc aid, uimu'umnuni ufHiati' uirl for which »'at'h 
school district may qiialify is calculated by multiplying the basic need 
as defined in (b) this Rection by the equalized percentage as defined 
in (e) of this section. 

Cb) The basic need of each school district is determined by multiplying^ 
the instf Motional unit allotment of the district as defined in S 51 of this 
chaptef by the number of inNtructional unilMin the di^rict. 

^e) The efiualized percentage for, each school district is computed 
according to the formula Pi = 1 — U-krVi /¥§ in which 

ni Pi (equalizetj percentage) = percent of need to be provided by 



^ the Slate- ^ ^ ' " ; * ■ " \ 

. % (2) K (minimum level of state support of baiic need) s 93 per cent; 

(3) VI (valuation per pupil in average daily membership in the district) 
s full and true value of taxable real and personal property within the 
district divided by*the average daily membership of the district; ^ 

(4) Vi ^ average of the valuation per pupij in average daiiy 
membership for alj the districts of the sutte; . ... 

(5) a tote aid as computed under this section constitutes atleaat 93 per 
cent of the basic n^ed, as defined by the department^ of each school 
districL,(i 4 ch 238 SLA 1970; am i§ 1, % ch Sl SLA 1975) 



Effect of imendniffii, — The 1975 
amendment, effective ^luly 1. 1975^ in 
pafagpaph \%) of HUbHeeUon k). inserted 
''mininiumj'' deleted '"average" preceding 
----"slate supj^ert— and- auhatitut»d-^'93 -per- 
cent" for "90 pef ct-nt''. The an\e!>dment 
aUu substituted "03 pt'r cer^" for ''90 per 
cent" in puragraph (5) of thaTiubseetipn. 

That the IcKlflatufe haa {teen flt_ to 
delfiate certain e^iicatlanal functions to 
locai board^K'ln f^fdrr A|n^:kii ^rhiuiU , 



might be adapted to mset the /varying 
cohditjon? of different localitiei does not 
diminiih constitutjonaily mandat'^ state 
conti^l over edueaiion undiF Alaska 
- Confti,_- art.— Vll,— i - 1 , — Macauley— v.— ^ 
Hildebrand. Sup. Ct Op. No. 741 (File No 
1550), 491 PJd 120 {1971). ^ 
—The state' tuppiies s minimum of 90% 
of school fiperalinf funds undrr^ . 
iubsection (cK5) of this section. Macauley 
V. Hlldibfand, Sup. Ct. Op. No. 741 (Pile No. 
1550), 491 P.2d 120 (1971), 



Sec. 14.17.022^ Fundi for centralUed correspondence fifudy Funds 
for providing centralized correspondence study programs for studenta 
not enrolled in an approved school district correspondence study 
program shall include an ap propriati on from the public school 
foundation account in an amount calculated by multiplying the base 
^insUnictional unit by . the total number of instructionai uni^ as 
determined by applying the number of correspondence students to 1 41 
(a);of this. chapter. (§3 ch 190 SLA 1975) . 



Efreclivt dale, Seetinn%, ch 190, .^LA 
1975, pruvidest "This Act lakes effect July 
1. 1975." ' : 



Lefislstlve >comRiittte Pt^rt. — ■■ For 
report bn ch. 190, BLA 1975 (HCS CSSB' 
367), see 1975 House Journal, p. . 1277. 



aec. 14,17.030, Required local effort, ^ 

Repealed by i 11 ch 95 SLA 1969, ■ 

Editor's note. — : The repealed section . - 

derived from % 1.07, clfi. Ifii, SlJi 1962, as ' . 

amended by # 1, cb, 70, SLA IBiiM, 

* Note; AS 14*17,021 [c] [2] is amended to read: 

* ' _ f 
[2]^ (rriinimjum level of state support of basic - 

need) ^ 95 [93] per cent; 

Note: AS 14.17.021 [c] [5] is amended to read: ^ 

[5 ] state aid as eornputed under this section 
constitutes at least 95 [93] per cent of the basic 
need, as defined by the department ;'of each school 
district. * 
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; Sef/I4.11^03t Inatnic^^^ uniti (a) Tha. total number of 
■ mstruetionftl umta within each school district is the sym of " ■ / ^ 
■ . . a) iha^number of uni^ for tiementary schools aftd the number of 
unita for sicondary schools as. determined from § 41 (a) or 1 41 (b) of 
' this dhaptait . \ / 

■ (2) the number of^unita for vocational 'educa^on determined from i 
(e)'of tWs ehspter ai appi^ved Ky the department;" " " 7 ' " 

.J^ ^'^^^^f wn^t^ special education determrned from 1- ^ 

^■ }^%-^^^^ as approved by the department; and . / \ ,h 
^(4) if the district h^s fivse or more correspondence pupils enrolied in ' 
an approved district c^espqndencegtudyp 

for Ooirespondence pupils determined ;by ap^Iylfc the' number of ^ 
correspondence pupils to 1 41(a) of this chapteri - . 

(b) A school diatrict shall compute sepamtely the number of allowable 
mstruetional units for each of its secondary schools. ^ . .. i ... 

(c) The commission^ may authorize any school diltrict operating a 
school m a remote area to calculate the 'number of units to which that 
school would be intitle^ if H were a separate district and to include that 
number of units in the total number of instructional units within that / 
district (14 ch 238, SLA 1970; am i 3 ch 81 SLA 1975; am i 4 ch 190 

: SLA 19?5) ' % . 



Effect of AfflfndmtnUl— The first i&75 
amtndmini^tffeCHve July 1, 19T5, inserted 
"aa appfovid by the department" in 
paragraph (U) of aubsietidn (a). 

The second 1975 amendment, effective 
iiily t 1975, insfPt^d "enroiled in an 

iec. 14.17,040, Basic need. 



.diatHct eeiT^pondence study 
in pafagraph (4j of gubiec'tion 



approved 
prsgram' 
U). 

L?fislltiri__cQmmU|e^^ri^rt. ^ For 
report en eh. 190, SLA 1975 (HCS (BSD 
367 )p see 1975 House Journal, p. 1^77. 



Repealed^y I 1 ch m SLA ^^70, effective July l, 1970, 

EdjtoF'i note, Thi repealed Motion 
denved from § L02, ch. 164, SLA 1962. 

See. MJ7.04L Table of alldwabJe instructional uniU. 

(a) Elementary and secondary schools in districte with ADM under 



ADM 

under 10 
10 — 20 
21 -^32 
33 — 46 
47 ^ 62 
63 ^ SO 
81 = 999 



No. Instfuctiofial Units ' 
1 

2 . 

3 * 
4 



(i pluB 1 for each IS pupils 
Of fraction of J 8. 



(b) Elementary and secondary Bchools in 
or oven ^ 

A dm; 

under 10 
10W 20 . 
21=32 
33=^46 
47 = 62 
63 — 80 
Si — 99 . ^ 
100 30Q.5 



itrlcts with ADM of 1,000 




3006 and over 



7 plus i for each 19 pupils 

or fraction of 19 
160 plus i for each 23 pupils 
or fraction of 23. 



(c) Vocational education schedule: 



ADM 
Full-Time Equivalent 
5—10 • 
n— 25 
26 = 40 
41 and over 



No^ Instructional Units 

1 

2 

3 

3 plus 1 for each 26 pupils 
or fraction of 20 pupils in 
Pull-Timf Equiyaltnt ADM 



(dj Special fducation schedulii . 

Puirome Equivalent ; 
-* 9—16 " 

. Sfi and over 



r 14,17.061 ; 



No. Instructional Units 

• -1 ■ 

A . . 
f plus I for each 1 1 pupils 
. ' or fmction of 11 pupils in 
FulhTime Equivalent ADM 



(N ch 238.SLA 1970; am § 1 ch iS? SLA^1972uam § 4 ch 81 SLA 1975) 
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E^iEl. flf amtndineiiU^ The 



172 The lS7d Amondniint, effective July 1. 
■ 1975, rewrote subse^tbn Cd)= 



Btc. H.n.Oao. Teachers' aaJary allotment 

Repealed by I 1 eh 238 SLA 1970, effictlve July 1, 1970. 



Editor's neU> ^ l^e repealed stctian 
derive^ from § 1.04, eh. 164, SLA 1962^ |§ 
2, 3, eh. to. SLA 1963- 1 1, ch. 78, §LA ID64^ 



§1 2, 3, eh. m. SLA 1966: and § i, th 153 



Sec. I447.0ai. Instructioitai iinlt allotment, (a) The instructidiial 
unit allotmint for each school diatrict or rtgioiMeduCatiohal attendance 

i^area is as followa^-: ■ - - ' Aj^... -^^ ^ 

(1) if the district -Of area is in that part oAhe tftate lying within the. 
boundariei of election diitaict 1, 4 or S, the district or area shall receive 

• the base instructional allotment; • 

(2) if the^iBtHct or area is in thaT part of the state lying within the 
> boundaries of election district 2, 3 or 7, the district or area shall receive 

103,75 per cent pf the base instructional umC allotment; 

(3) if the district or ai^a is in that part of the state lying M^ithin the 
boundaries of election district 6,^9, JO or U, the district or area shall. . 
reciive 107.50 per cent of the base instructional unit allotment; 

(4) if the district or area is in that part of the state lyin^ within the 
boundaries of election district Iff, south of the Arctic Circle, the district 
or area shall receive 11 US per=cent of the base instructional unit, 
allotment; 

(5) if the distiict or area is in that part of the.Etat^ lying within the 
^undaries of election district 6, the district or arda shall receive 115 per 
cent of the base instructional unit allotment; 

(6) if the district or a^ya is in that part of the state lying within the 
toundanes of election dlNtrict 12, 13 or 18, the district or area shall 
receive 126.25 per cent of the base instructional unit allotments 

(7) if the district or area is inTHal part of the state lying within the 
boundanes of election district 14 or 19, the district or area shall. receive 
.130 per cent of *the base instructional unit allotment; 

(8) if the district or area is iri that part of the sUte lying within the 
boundanes of election district 15, 16 (north of the^Arctic Circle) or 17 
the district or area shall receive 133,75 per cent of the base instructionai 
.^it aliotmenU — ^ — , 

(b) If a school- district or regional educational attendance ai^g is 
entiUed toJess than 25 .total instructional units under S 31 of this chapter, 
the school district shall receive no less than 107,-50 per cent of the base 
mstructional unit .^Uatment, notwithstondmg the provmions of (a) (1) 
(2) of this section, • . . 

(cj The instructional unit allotmiiit established in (a) of this section 
|or any school district which does not have access to Anchorage. 
Ketchikan or Fajrbanks by road, railroad or Alaska Sute Ferry System 
shall be increased an additional five per cent above its instructional unit * 
allotment under (a) (1) = (8) of this section. 

(d) For the purposes of this se^ion, a school district or regional 
educational attendance area is considered to be located in the election 
district io which ite administrative bffices are located. However, if a 
school district or a regional educational attendance area operating a ' 
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ijehool in a remote* area is auUiorized by the commliBiohir to caleulata 
' the riumbf F of units tg^hieh thst jchooj is entitled undtr 1 SI Ic) of Uiis ' 
■ chapter the qoiiimissjSfter may consider that schq^l to lie in the ilection , ■ 
rdistHct In which it is ActutUy Jocat^^ * 

(e) For the pu^sei of this section "electlbn .disUict"^ mtans an 
election distriQt dtsifnated in the govempr's proclamation* of 
^^respportlotiment and i^distrtcdng of pecembar 7^ ISJ 1 v antf r^ ' 
to the house of representa lives by the govimor*s proclamation of 
September 3/1065, (S 4^ch 238 SLA 1970; am § 1 ch 40 SLA 1971; am • 
§ 6 ch 81 SLA 1975,- am § 12 ch 124 SLA 1975) : ' 



Be^. Average tfaily mem&f nhip allotinent 

^^^epiJed by I' 1 iSf SLA 1970, efftc^Ve'July m6. 



. R»y|iDr'i hotf (1970), AS 14.17.060 
wis aniendiBd In S 17, eh< 69* SLA 1970 and 
Ttptalid In II, ch. g38i SLA 1970. Sinea th# , 
" imffidrf-Vifiioii in thfr^^^^ 
fieyir i^k fffe^t it itTi6t fet m% hirt. 



Edllor'i Rott,. ^ Tht re^attd iectloh 
diHved from § 1.05. eh. 164, SLA 196^, &nd 



Effrct of am^tfmentft.'^^- the 1971 
^ amsndffltnt rewrgie^his ie£tidfi! .■ . 

. Th# f jfst 197^ aniendmenti eff#eUve July 
L 1S7S, rewrote thii aeetion, 

The aecOnd 1975 amendment, effecUve 
July .1, _i975i . .pewrolg; subitetien X%y, 
redisignated aubae^Uon (b) as subsecUdn 
(e), ' Inserted present iubsefUon (b), 
iubitituted ''gitablishtd in (a)" for "a$ 
' deterit\jned by ia)(l) ^ {3)" in preient 
gub&€€Uun ' it), added ''abyve, ita, 
instructional unit altDtntent under (aK^) ^ 
(8) of this sestiQn" t» the end of that 
Kuksectjan/and added subseetidha' (d) and 
ie).- • 

Edllor'i note, =^,Thi$ section iS' set duI 
as it appears in the ieeond 1975 amendatory 
Ret This lection as set out by the fint 1175 , 
, ainendatory act reads aa follows: 

"St'i:^ 14-17.051. insirutti'>n^d URit allot- 
ment, iai The inj^truttional Qnii allotnipni 
fnr each school disirici i?* as followM: 
— '^D if the^school distriet ii in that part^ 
of the state lying within the. boundaries of 
election district 1, 4 or 8, the district ghal) 
receive the base initructional ^ unit 
allotmint; ■ _ \i 

V(2) if the iehegl district ii in that part 
df the state tying Within the ^UT^daries df 
election distriet % S of 7, the diitHet shall 
reeeive 103.75 per cent of the b^e ■ 
instfuetional unit alldtment; 

*'(3) if the aehoel district is in that part 
of the state lying within the ^undaries of 
election dlstrict 5, 9, 10 or the district 
ahali receive 107.50 per cent of the base 
instfuetienal unit aUdtment; 

''(4) if the sehdol district is in that part 
of the state lying within the boundaries of 
election district 16. south of the Arctic 
Circle, the district shall receive 111 25 ptf 
cent of the base instructionai unit 
allotment 

"(5) if the school district is in that pirt 
df the state lying within the boundaries of 



election district 6, the district shill receive 
115 per cent of the base instfuctipnat unit 
illetment; , 

''(6) if the school disiHct Is in. that part, 
of the state lying within the boundaries of 
election district lit 13 or 1&» the district 
shalf receive 126.25 per cent. of the base- 
instructional unit allotment; 

"(7) if the school disti-jct is in that pan 
of the sts^ lying within the boundaries of 
election district 14 qr 19. the district ihalp 
receive 130 per cent of the base 
Instructional unit allotment; 

"181 If the school dislrlct is in that part 
of the state lying within the boundaries of 
election district 15, 16 (north of the ArUc 
Ci^le) or 17, the dialriet shall receive 
133.75 per cent of the base instrycUonal 
Unit allotmenti 

"(b) If a schoordistrict is entitled to less 
than 25 total Instructional units under I 31 
of this chapter, the school district shall 
receive no less than 107,50 per cent of ihe- 
base instructional unit allotment, 
notwithstanding the provisions of {aHl) — 
(2) df this section. 

"(e) For the purposes of this section, a 
school district is considered to be located in 
the election district in Which, it^ 
administrative offices are located. 
Hdwever, if a school district dperating^a 
school in a remote area is authdrized by the 
Commissioner to calculate the number of, 
units to which that school is entitled under 
the proylsions of sec. 31(e) uf this chapter, 
i^e commissioner may consider that ^ehiiol 
to lie in the election district in whicf* it is 
actually located. 

"(dPFor the purposes of this seeiien 
"election district" means an elet'iinn 
district disignaied in the "govefnur's 
proclamatjan of reapportion men I and 
redisirieling of December 7, 1961 and 
retained as tq the hduse of representatives 
hy the governor's proclamation - df 
September 3, 1965." " 



i 8^/14.17,061,' Suppiementar pi^Dpsmi/(a) In addition thi; 
amounts authorised- to be- paid to school ^stricts under thii chapter, 
funding of lupplemental progrsmi, on the lame baais as deterinlned in 
the' cpmputeUgn of state aid for the applicabla districti may be 
recommended by the commissioner* ^ » - t i:^ . . 
. <b) Apphcations for iUpplemental progranis funds shall be submitted 
by each ichoql district to the eommissioner by September 80 of the pte* 
fiieal year in the form prescribed by the commiisioner. ^ 

(c) Federal funds available for aid' to locai school districts will be 
included with the state's share in applying the matching ratio. (1 4 ch 
238 SLA 1970) . 

Sec. 14,17.070. AtteiidaWce center allotment. 

Repealed by § 1 ch 238 SLA 1970, effective Jinly 1, 1970. ' 

Edlto^ note, ^ The repealed section " < 
derived from § 1.06, eh. 164, SLA 1962; 14, 

ch. 70, SLA 1963; and 14, ch. 9H, SLA 1966. / . ^ 

-- ' ■ - .. ^ . = ■ ' ' 

Sic=_i4.i7*07L .Required, local effort, (a)-Payment of state aid to a - 

iQca! school district under this chapter is cpntlngent upon matching by 
the district in the amount of the required loc^l effort for that district 
In the ratio of required local effort: state contribution ^ 1;PI/ (l-Pi), 
(b) For purposes of this section. Pi = equalized percentage as defined 
In 1 21 (c) of this chapter, (§ 4 ch 238. SLjV 1070) 

Sec, l4n7.07S. Supplemfntal allocation. 

Repealed by I I ch 238 SLA 1970, effective July 1, 1970, 

Editor'! note. The repealed section ' » 

derived from I 2. eh. 125, S!^ \vm, and.^ . _ ^ 

IL eh. 95, StJV .1969^ ^ . . 

' Articled. Pf cparatlort of Pubfic Schdol Foundation BudgeL 

Section * . 

by . Departftient of Gommunity and 
' Regional Affairs 
150. Duty df commisiidner to examine and 
tabulate cdmputaiions * 



Section , 

80. Computation by district 

90. Elstimated average daily membership 

!00 — 130. tRepealedJ 

140. Determinatidn'Of full and true value 



^ Bee. 14,17^036. Base instructlonai unit, (a) The base instructional 
unit for the fiscal year beginning July L 1975 and ending June 30» 1976 
is $23,500, 

(b) The base instr|^ctional unit for fiscal years beginning on or after 
July 1, 1976 is $25,000. (1 4 ch 238 SLA 1970; am 1 1 eh Si SLA 1973; 
am i 1 ch 140 SLA 1974; am § 6 ch 81 SLA 1975) 



EfTeet of sn^ehdments. The 19?3 
amendment In^reaied th€ base instruct 
tional.unit from §19,2.50 to $20,250. 

The 1974 amendment inereased the base 



inslruclional unip frOm 120 JSO to 121,750. . 

The 1975 amendment, effective July 1, 
1975. rewrote this sectidn^ 



♦ Note: AS14»17.056 is amended to read: 
* ' * 

860,^14.17.056. BASE INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT. 

(a) The base instructional unit for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1,197^ [1975] and ending June 30,1977 [197(5] is 
$25,000 [$23,000], 

(b) The base instmctional Ainit for fiscal years beginning on 
or after July 1, 1977 [1976] is #27,600 [$25,000 ]\ 



Sec. 14.17.080. Computation by district. By October 30 of the 
prefiseal year each district shall submit 'to the commissioner a 
preliminary report of computations for ^h^ following fiscal year of the 
district's' bpic need as defined in § 21''of this chapter; the amount which 
it expects to match under the provisions of § 71 of ^his chapter; and the 
amount for supplemental pro-ams which has been approved for 
funding consideration by the eommiisioner, Egch district shall make the 
computations in the manner prescribed by I § 80 =f 150 of this chapter. 
The computations are the bisis for requesting legislative appropriations 
and for making preliminary payment under the public school 
foundation program. (§ 2.01 ch 164 SLA 1962; am f 5 eh 238 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14,17.090. Eitlmated avera^ dally membership. Each district 
shall prepare an estimate*of jta average daily mem ben hip for the fiscal 
year. In making this estimate, the district shall consider its average dally 
membership in preceding years, the pattern of growth or decline in 
preceding years, and other pertinent informatlbn available to the 
district. The result of this- estimate is the estimated average daily 
membership, (§ 2.02 ch 164 SLA 1962)^ « 

Sec, 14,17*100. Computation of teachers* salary allotment 

Repealed by § 2 ch 238 SLA 1970, effectfve July 1,4970/ 
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■ ■ ^^^"fim repealed ^tctidn v 

. S«c i4:i7.il0, C^inpiitation 
ailotmeftt ■ \-,\ 



of average daily memberahip 



^ denvtd from I 2.04, eh, 164*1^10^ '^. '""^ ' ^ 

Be.. Compufiftion of afttnda^ 

; Repinltd by 12 ch i38 Sl^ 1970, V^ectiv. July I mi : ; v 



denvfd fporii S g.0§, eh. 164, BLA ml ' 



ml. 

Sec. 1447:130. Computat}# of rtquired local effbrt. 

mkd by § 11 ch 95 SLA 196^^ 



Editors npie. ^ The repgaled gectbft = 
dtpived ffom S 2.0€, ch. m;mA 1962 i 



j; 



of 



th« patching ratio for requirok EfS^A^ ^aptar, and 

detefitiination of full value shall Hp n^^HaPEf^ a ■ u -^ 'O WS The 
. certified mail. rm^« ^tr^^fm^^t ^^^-^ ' 

ss:?^Ssfe^SfSp^ 



fcfftct of uriendinenu. = The 107> 
'^mmimm suhMtttuit^d "!)epaftm*^m of 
tomnmn.iy uml H^^nmiil Affuifs" for 



EdlEof^s niite. A§ 29.10.396. referred 
^^^4^»«h MenUnce- was repealed by 
ch. IlH, SLA 11)72. — . - ■ ^ 



oundation proirram computations ^-f w mciusUn ,n lU,, 

(b) commissioner shall reduce these eomputatlons to ifeorl^in 
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J60. AllQealiori of f^n!^s on^preliminany 



180, Pajmi^ne umigp flnareomputation 
lau Kti}|heUons govern ing peeelpi and 
expenditure of money from pu bite 
iehogl foundaiioh aeeount 



. ^ i_ Of the DMsca year wmputatmna, Baginnln^ July 15 of 
rthu 15th of oach rnttnth, for i 



the; fiscal year 



' Seven HUccciiBive 



months, Ona-twelfth /if 'p9f»h HiBt^^'^»»« * * i' . , \ -^Mtttiisjvv 

di^JStiS 'Se^.t'J^l^dof^'f -n.Put«i„„, ' Each ■ 
which cbntSins i new *mate of illf « f ■ ^'e"*" .°f school, . 

<ubsequeW„th oS jtKolthf '^"u^°" 'S'*' 

Bha be withheld Dendmr^^ r ^ a * ' Qne half of the June payment 

I ■ ' '-^ ' ^ \ ' . 

Effeei of amendffieiiL- = The 1B7S ' ^ 
. the pre.Rent seeuhd SHRU-nqe • ■■ . ^ 



eaS diSS Si'^'lK"'"^'^''""'"^"' 

the diatrict's stStt ?h '"e conrmiss.oner a final compulation of 

s^jit'i*' -"—^^^^^^^^^^ 

SLA 1^8) : ■ - ' * '° SLA 1970- am f 2 ch 133 



fcffcc! of Bm^ndfrient. 

Qffiehffment i-ffuctivH July i 
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(b) K'Ach liiKirici ?^\ti\\ niuint4iin finunti^il rtH'ords of the rtTuipt and 
dinburs^i'inunl uf public kcIiuuI foundutiiin nuiiu»y and monev [icquirt'd 
from IcH-al t*ff()rL T\w rt*cufd.s niUHi hi* in tht» furni required by iht* 
cgmmisKinnt^r and iifv Hubjocl lo audit tiy thM t'ommifiHionyr of ihf board 
m any tinw.. ;i 04 eh H»4 ^LA ll>H:i;,um k A ch i»H ^LA llUiB; arn ^ 0 



ALASKA Stati^TKH ' 114.17.250 

Uixatiun or paym^nU in liuu of by the sUUt> or ii |jolitical 

subdivision of Ih*? hUiU*; the tenii includi'S rual proporty ownt>d by 'IhM 
state and leased frorii it, as well an impruvemt^nlM leiif^ud from il, t^von 
though the lessee's interest, or an improvement on tht? pruperiy. is 
* subject to taxation by a slate or a poliliciil subdivision of the state, ^ 
1 ch 95 SLA 1969) ' ' V ^ 



tiiin 



Arlicle 4, (ieneriil PruviMiun?*. 



St'c. 14.17.200. Uegulutiun?*. The defHiftnh.-ni Khali pruifiul^ali/ 
re^uiutiufiH to ifnpUHJUMil ihi^ I'hupU'r; 4.01 cY\ U> i SLA 11)02; am ^ U 
ch SLA UM»»)) 

Sec. 1 1.17.210, Hialp aid to newly e?<[tthli?^hed di?itrict schooU, (a) A 
re^ionii! t'ducatinna! iittt'fulafuv area Hi honj whicli heconies u city or 
biiriHAxh dif^triot st-biMtl is iMinsidt?red a rt*Kional edut:utinriul atti'ndaiict' 
area Hi^hcntl for purpuj-^v^ nf finaru'ial HUfjpnri ifntil the e?Lpir;iUon of a 
etfinplt'tt* fiscal ytMir. after the date on whiefi llie jiehiMd UeooiiH?^ a eily 
(ir hijrfiu^h ilistrici ^ehonj. This hiibsectinn dni/>^ not previMil a local 
ijoVHrnnu'fU frrtin speruium' nuifiey to coiUrihuti- 10 ihu financial suppiort 
nf a rf^iMii.'t! cducaiiorial aUj fHiiifici' an^a scii*»>l whi^'h bt'Coint'M u i'ily 
ur hMn.u^h districl sihtniL 

jhi Vitr v,ii:h suhsiMjueni fist-a! yeaK th«* i Uttf shall iiisbursi* ii' tht^ city 
nr borough -^rhiMpi diArit't nidy ihv itioiu'V to wliich the dislrjct is Mntitji'd 
^nder the ptiliho Nchnnj fuiindali')!! pr'tj^frain. 

ic) Idt'h'tt'.ij. ;i.U;2 ch \\) \ SLA Ijmif; arn ^ 2n ch nil SLA 197:^; am 
^ \A ch II!; SLA lUTaJ 

KfTf*t uf Kmeftdnifnta, pf**iHu»ly aittlr=up*fstfd sct^uuJ. Aftt r 



ii^Jiiirtllii'llt (Tf 

l>fi'V!"ij?^lv ^fafi- "i> 



iiy I'F h'ir-'Nfe'h, i- i 



i 



fit ..f .^.Ip ,it1. 



(f..lf 

CM " 



< h 



i^V^n^ti^, ijjM r.iiifi^v ;i{>'t lii ill f;il!l;^^■ 
*t(i i^i.iiM. ji- ii .tllM.iinifu: .ii ii i!!'>iE i't" =^'|!'h 

f u.i.hi..-. ^frF -hr '-nii.tS fj.l 

iir*ly iiffc-.ti. !.»■■! l.-riMJk^i. ..r < .U if .1 l.r„-f 

ir.iii^fi i" ii^ lii- ari ;4ii^-i''j * ■it'r' ? 



,1 hi^ 



iUifi^ 



|.>liti.%tl 



I hi 



Tht' lii75 atniMiilfiii nii rffi^i iiv*' July L 
Vjnh, in suliserthtfi (al. suti^Utiiti^il 
''f¥jf UinaJ i^ilti= ii? 'i'liij .itti'iiiliilirt' sifi-it ' fni' 

til \f,r 'siHiiii'i ..|'fl'*MU", »P:'J H.'-i-rlril 'i-itV 

or iMiri.ii^h iv^iru in ffir fsra fiii ru i' ai.fJ 
i'ljif' in th»" fj"0"M4 M-iils'ii!''' "Pi" 
iti!M-i|jhi»'iiL alaij iiHi-rlci J (fy "f NsfMu^jli 
H<hjN>r ill »ulmiHl!>Mi (hi. ^ii>4 '!■ titi<i 

l^^Xliitlitivr riiiiUniUr* if|H»H. l^t'F 
rrji*irl iili rh SLA I'lT.! li Hii h It^LH, 

i'i7:i .liiiirii-il, jtp 7'j;l. 

H*ftHm iipr1|i( itiH ilutifii uf dFlisilmrnt 
(if TilliriltliMl. liri' .1 lij.^ ih.' 

u|H liiliMi -lilifttil UM'Ilfi *! ii> ii iii'i^iv 

!iiMf['.i i'i'ii illy, .:ir«- ^jHlU^il f'ui i'> iti^> 

{ifi'tr r.»' * Hl.t. t.ihi.i'i t 

li<-i|»OI(4ilil|il t 'if ilriiiiltnicili lit 



Hec, I Li 7^15. Sliili" tlid !i» i1Pitil( trt ajicrliMt bv ^lutc ru (ivnlt -^ t.tf 
A ^li'hnnldlMtr|Ct whirh prnv|.|rM tn-e piihlii- 1 <lui iitM'M tr. m huii iM %^>im,. 
p!)l i-iil iir ^Minrtli.ih WMfK Mil itr liv»-' iMi 'An^r |ittipi'[ t v h 
luJihiiMiud yriirly MH iii 'inih-f ilns i iiiipu-i^ h. i) 

.if flic Mtate }iv!'r:ij:i' ri.it nt m-Iim :in'>n. r«'Mi . i. .j iii il.i 
uf di tr|. 1 m-ImmiIm rnr i In pi nir (i .v'al yi ar. j - i in.lrn! hun 
nf ipliihf yrtr^^-^'ildiMit 4 Mi iiVi^ru^M' i|,t\lv itm-ihI i.-r inp ;i ■ {"Mm 

{[) III} pcr ji^'fi^ f'»r '5 ♦liidi'Mt wlnisi- p.U'Mii ^Mi udi . > ji\ 
Viirkn iiii^ati' pn»prilv. , : ^ 

V.*\ p''l' ''''Ht fiir a Mlilili lil wli.i >i' |..n' Ml ill- r'l 'I'l' ^^"U^ ..II ; lati 

p'lt'jH'riv., ' 

Ci) pfi i-rnl fur M MtiMU'iit u'hnu- |inii-h! i-i ,M!.4hli,0i liv'^ - iih -i tti 

Hit Ifi thi-t liiiM ' Ki.ifi- ju- pirlv ' "in Mh .f' .il pfMjH iis uln. h i 
ilSS^IiiMl by lb*' Ml.ilc 1)1 i.i 1. .i- . d.l'S Hi. !(»»• nnl hi h I h.^i .i|l.). . f h 



J! f i * »'!Vi' M 

^ l„ ri i h'Ji'i 
, i|,.-r*inni- 



m1 



See. 14.17.220. Purpose, It is the intention of the le^islaVure, in 
enacting this public school foundation program, to assure an adequate 
level of educational opportunities for^hose in attendani:e ih the public 
schools of the state. This chapter shall not be interpreted as preventing 
a public school district from providing educati<jnal services and facilities 
beyond those a;^sured bv the fcmndation program. LOl ch U\A SLA 

Sec. 14,17.225. (NinHiruction and implemenlation of chapter, (a). 
This chapter may not be construed su.as to create a debt hf the st^te, 

(bl Kundrs tr) carry out the provisions of 10 = 190 of this chapter 
may be appropriated annually hy the legislature into the public school 
fijundation accovint: If^imountj^ in the account are insufficient to meet, 
the allocalions^Lialhiirizeii under 10 =- IDU (jf thiH chapler,'Such funds 
as are available ?^hall be distributed pro raUi amofig each dLsLrict hjjf^d . 
upon the dislrk t's liasic net'd, ^ f^-' 

iv) Hepeuleii by ^ 1 ch 79 SLA'i971. 

(ii) Ihv average ilaily nieiMl'er^hiji allotmvnl supplemental account is 
nstablisbrd. Kunds U) carry (uit ilie provisions of ^ 215 of this chapter 
nsay appnipriiiii'tl annually by the legislature toihe account. If hniouiit*s 
in ihi» acciiUiu are iiisufficient 6i meet tlu> aliucationH authori/ied under 
^ 21A iit this chapter, such funds us are available shall b»' (hsIributiMi 
pro rat^^aiiMpng eligililc ili-itricls hased upnn ^ Ml^^ nf this chapter. 

iv) Hi'peaU'd hy ^ 1 cli T9 SLA 197L H ch 95 SLA llHil); am ^ I ch 
79 SLA l!»7h ' 




Kffril iff ii/iif'i^jiJ^f i 
i.fffi^U)i*F i iiiMMUlii'!' r*'p*i|t. 

Hi'|ii-uirii by ^ 
^;ii!^iif■'• iiiiff' -if' 

f-Mv.i ffM-fi ■■ "I ,-fi 

Ll'i(i%ljii i ^i' i iM»M1i! t 



h l\l SLA luTI itlH 



; cli 71 SLA l!t72. 



rVjiiff! 



Hvv. 1 1.17.210. Ml pi jih-r. 
Hi-pral.=<l by i'h 71 SLA 1972 

Kililiif -i MiilF I 111' !■ (i. ii' i i 

|,rKi=sliihn^ iiiniiinM:u?' jrlMitt K't 



nfllhilhiM^. til (hi 

jUII 1-^ 



I. si,A i;iT:!!nrss!t \m aiu 



i)i;ipl(T, iiiiti-^'^ Ihi' cuntexl 



Si-c. i in 

(ithiM wi .1' r i 

lU "a\» papi-* 'lailv nn iiihi-i s htji" MHMti . tbi' aHgrcjjiiti^ days ijf 
Mi. niin i hip 'it pupiU diVidi il hy tin- Ui'lMal nuiiihi-r iif (lay* in ^ ch^diHi 
lur (he -Mh.M.j ji'Mn, 

{[') ■ ciMMtiic M'ih' r ; tfiisifiM tb'^ CiriiiiH ..Miiii I i'\ tip* I li-parltncMi nf 
lOhuMtM.rL ' 

ill jPHi " MMNur. MilS iMty 'ir hnnniph Mi|i-Mi| ilislrM't, 

(I) "rliiui'litiiry fU'hiinl" nicjuis a i ch'tnl i titK.i^t in i'f j'la'le-i <i|ie 
iiiroM^Hi cn-liL KihilerjMirii II thninph i ijHit, m ua apprnpiiate 
riMMbifiiiiiijii itf j'railfu withiii ilii'^ iMtijp'i 

year" tin^aic llM'-ycar bej^Mnini^; Jidy 1 and chdiiip >tnh«* 
fur which ullHtnnMii?,. :um| i-titillrnieii!!* uic I'nMipiile.j hi ih-.li ibii ti-il, 

(III ''pri'fiu-al year" rtii-iii^ Sv:\i iMiiniNhaii ly lii tifM' ihi- iric,d 

year. 

in pi pindetj by 'i ;i i^h ;';|H si ,a i9iii 

(Hi "pljhIlC Hi'lsilijl fitUllliililtlTl ili'CillMir" IlHMiM'^ 
<i jO nf III! . ( IniptiT fi-i II- e III riiianciiin *'!li|f;ati!Mi hi piibhi' i-lr ndu y 

' jUili >l'CllMllill V *i hiiiil'v, 



Ml t'liiint i'rraii'ii by 



no 
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(9) secondary- school" meani a school of grades st^ven through 
tweh^t, or an appropriate combination of ^adea within this range Wh^n 

^""F^ '^'^ organized .tparau^lv an a 

junior high school, or grades ten through twelve are organized 
^paTEtely as a Benior high school and are conducted in separate .choo] 
plant facUiUes, each m .onsidered a separate secondar>' school for thu 
purposes of this chapter 

(10) Repealed by i 3 ch 238 SL^l 1970. 

ni) ^'taxable real and personal property" means ail ^al and pe^^onal 
prope^ taxable under the laws of the st^te.. but doe. not include 
household goods and personal effects: 

iVi) Repealed by I 3 eh 238 SLA ILJTO. * 

(13) Repealed by S 2 ch 40 SLA mi. 

iU) Repealed by ^ 2 ch 40 SLA 197L 

(15) Repealed by 1 2 ch 40. SLA 1971. 

(16) Re^Jealed by § 2 ch 4ff SL4 1971. 

(17) "ADM fulhtime equivalent" means the quotient of the agifregate 
penocls df pupil membership per day in spedfl^d classes, divided by the 
number of class periods in the school day; 

( 18) -instructional unit" means the agKregate of all direct and indirect 
services necessary to provide a standard level of instruction for a ^rmih 
of pupils; I 



I 14=17.250 



Alaska Statutes 

(A) ^'direct semces" include, but are not limited to supplying teacher 
. ^rv^ces. ^xtbooks^ reference materials, pupil and teacher supplies, al 
well as utilities and eystodial ser^'ices; i^p . .. 

thif IIIIIh'"'^ f 7^ ^^'"^^^ supporting funct^ns 
^at complement direct services and includ^, but are not limited to 
^ administration, transportation. fo<^, attendance and activities- 

(Q instructional unit*^ does not include items of community' service 
capital outlay or debt ser%-ice. (§ 4.02 ch 164 SLA 19G2^ am m 7 8 ch 98 
bLA wm: am I 3 ch 153 SLA 4966: am I 18 ch 69 SLA 1970- am §§ V 
11 ch 238 SL^ 1970; am § 2 ch 40 SU 1971: am § 14 ch 124 SLA 1975) 



Eflfret of iiniendm#ntfl. = The 1971 
am^ndnient r¥peaifd p4ra|fraphs (13) <U) 
{lb) and (16>, : ■ - - 

The liJ75 kmt'ndnit'nt, fffecUvr July i. 
lOTfi. dt^Ita^d "hut dovi ngt include scht*uU 
in iht? sL4ii'0]«?fati»d jichiMjl diHtni,"i'' friiTn 
thtj iend uf |iiir5i^''^j'H I'M 

Legislative fummlu» r^purt. ^ Kur 
i-HjKift i"n (h. i\% Hj.A vM-{) iHH nje 



Uifrt^rthc^i in tttxjnjf piiwerit of 
"dislfirtM." — -Ulfhrfu^vH vx\M with 
rvm^i Ui iht- t'xli^nl lu which Kich uf thy 
Ki-fVurnrnt^nial uniis defincnl as a "diatfiGt" 
m Ihi.s section hafi the |K3Wt'F III levy, assfss 
und KXi\y^:i us.'a, knd it is nt-rt^siiary to 
Uh^iiyie, the ^JWfR and the* sUlu^Hly 
I rh'uted hniiUUons u|K!h the Uiing powere 
uf rdch. in uFiiiT to iisi'^num the extent to 
>hu-h pryi^Tty may b*' valued for th^ 
puf|»ysfs uf this chapUr. \m'l Op Au 'v 
i-irn . So. f J 
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District and REAA Instructional Unit Allotments and Election Dlitrict Map 



Table D'l 

InsiruL?tfQnal Unit Allolme-nts for Cily and Borou|h School Districts 
($^5,000 Ba^e Ingtruclional Unit) 



School , ' 
Diitrict 

Afichofogo ^ 
BriMol Bay 
Cordova . 
Craig 

Dillingham 



Giikmi 
Haines 
Hoanah 



iJunUiiu 
Kiike 

Kotchikan 



Election 
Dislricl 

= 8 ■ 
■ 13 . 

1 

la 

Uj . 
15 

■ 5 . 



2 

10 



Kodiak Ij 
Malahuska-Susilna 7 
If) 
18 



iii'iiiiiiii 
Nouip 



Nortli Slo(k> 

Pi'lir. 



liist, Unit 
AHolmfnt 

100,00 
126.25 ;, 
115,00 
107.00 ** 
126,!i5 

111,25. 
133.15 
107.50' 
107,50 



100.00 
107,50 ** 
lflf,50 ■ 
100.00 
126.25 

107.50** 
107.50 



Si. Mary's 
Si'lawik 



.133.75 



133,75 
.107„50 
103,7f! 



133.75 



Adjusted Base 
R|tFuctional UiilE 

|2.^,000 
33,141* 
1,750 
20,875 
33,1.11 * 

27,8i3 

35.110 * 
26,875 
2S,875- 
26,875 



20,875 
26,875 
25,000 
33,1.11 * 

20,875 
20,875 
25,038 
33,438 
33.,l.il* 

35,110* 
2!i,2l0* 
25,e;i8 . 
34,125* 
35,110* 



Table D'2 

i 

I for Rt|isnal Education Attendiic^ Areas 
$25,000 Base MructionalUnitr 



REAA No. 

1 Northweii AfcIIq Schoob 

2 Berini Strditi Schooli^ 

3 Lower Yukon Schooli 
^ 4 LowerKugkokwim 

5 Kiispuk Schools 

6 Southwest Region SchoQlB 

. ? The Lake and Peninsula Schoals 

8 Aleutian Chain . 

0 Pribilof Schools at St. Paul 
lOAdak Region Schools 

lllditarod Area Schoolji 

12 Yukon Koyukuk 

13 Yukon Flats 

M Uper RailbultSchnol. 
■lPj,Mto/Gfpel'y8ehool*i 

l(i^AkiskaOat™y Schools 
lfCoppcrRi>f|hook 
IB Chatham pp)k 

19 Southi'iistiljlamisi 

20 Annulte klnnd Schools 

21 ChypchScliOulH 



Ifl 

k; 

6 
1 . 



lElBetion 


Inst Unit 


A/ili<iT^AH Unci 


District 


Ariotment 


Inst. Unit 


17 


133.75 


135,110* 


18 






19 


130.00 


31,125* 


14 


130,00 ' 


' 34125* 


15 _ 


133.75 


35,110* , 


13 


126,25 


33,M1» ' 


13 ' 


126,25 


33.141* 


12 


126.25' 


33.1.11* 


12 


120,25 


33,141* 


12 


120,25' 


33,141* 


15 ' 


133.75 


. 35,110* 
35,119* 


15 


, 133.75 


16 


133.75 


' 35,110* 


Ik 


133.75 


33;.13H 



111.25 



11,5,00 
107,50** 
■100,00 
100.00 

115.00 



27,81 3 
,28,750 

26,875 

20,250* 

26,250* 

28,700 



Slka 



UniiliiHka 



Vilkiililt 



103.75 
'107,50 
126,25 
115.00 
103,75 
107.50 



25,938 
20,i75 



28,750 
25,038 
28,210* 



rf :l 
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* InohidrH an addilinnid K Hinci' i\w MM k not wmA 
by liifihwiiyfij niilroiidN^ or Ihi' AlnKkii Stiili' Fi'rry ipm. 



Tljiii Is ihi' iniiiimum i!|)|)licidili' tn ;ill diiilriclH with fi'w^'r 
lliiin 2[i iiiNtnictliiniil uiiju^ roprdh'fiii tif hindion. 
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